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Ho as Time’s Man of the Year [Dec. 30- 
Jan. 6]. If his research into treating Alps 
proves successful, he will be known as 
one of the greatest men of this century. It 
amazes me how far we as a society have 
come from the days of a gay-related dis- 
ease (Hush, let's not talk about Arps) to 
having on TIME’s cover the man who 
brought about a medical breakthrough 
in its treatment. 
Dean Smith 
Vancouver, British Columbia 


DR. DAVID WHO? 
Dan Paulson 
Spokane, Washington 


AT FIRST I WAS A BIT SHOCKED AND SKEP- 
tical of your choice of Dr. Ho. Little did I 
know then what this incredible scientist 
has accomplished. After reading your 
lengthy but eye-opening report on his 
progress in treating the dreaded arps 
virus, I realized the importance of his 
work. You could have taken the easy way 
out and selected Bill Clinton or some 
other highly publicized politician as your 
Man of the Year; instead you rewarded a 
person who could really make a differ- 
ence in our lives. 
Dave Catanese, age 17 
Washington, New Jersey 


YOU SHOWED INCREDIBLE ARROGANCE IN 
choosing Ho as Man of the Year. You 
effectively ignored 70 years of TIME’s 
commitment to select the most signifi- 
cant newsmaker of the year. I simply 
reject the view that Ho is a Man of the 
Year in the mold of Churchill, F.D.R., 
Gorbachev and even Hitler. The Arps 
story was not a significant issue this year, 
and Ho was an unknown personality 
until anointed by Time. 
Jonathan Morstein 
Annandale, Virginia 


FINALLY! YOU PICKED A TRUE HERO AS 
Man of the Year. Never mind the politi- 





cians and assorted celebrities of the day | 


Man of the Year 

6¢ David Da-i Ho and the other 
indefatigable HIV stalkers cannot 
possibly receive all the credit they 
deserve. They are real heroes. 99 


Milton, Massachusetts 


who will soon be forgotten. Dr. Ho typi- 

fies the courage and perseverance that 
make America great. 

Stephen F. Aton 

Springfield, Missouri 


MY SON DAVID BARISON DIED JAN. 1, 1995. 
He was only 30 years old. I wish he had 
been alive to see your choice for Man of 
the Year. David was one of the fortunate 
ones: he had a loving family, devoted 
friends and the best that medicine could 
offer at the time. But see how in less than 
two years there is at least a glimmer of 
hope. The media attention your choice 
will generate can only help the arips com- 
munity. Without this attention it is easy 
to forget that much of the vigor, talent 
and genius of a generation has been lost. 
Our lives have been diminished, and so 
has society at large. We miss David every 
day, but at least now I know that some- 
one else cares too, 
Gail Barison 
Springfield, New Jersey 


THE STORY OF DR. HO SHOWED HOW THE 
creativity and intelligence of a young sci- 
entist can benefit the world. However, 
Ho’s patients may still transmit aps. We 
can only hope that one day they will be 


pronounced “cured” or shown to be | 


incapable of infecting others. 
Kamoldej Sanguankeo 
Bangkok 


AFTER 15 YEARS OF AIDS RESEARCH, THERE 
is light on the horizon, and scientists like 
David Ho are helping us move toward it. 
I do not want to tell my kids that “aps is 
an evil illness, and everybody can get it.” 
I want to tell them that “aips was a big 
problem in the past.” 

Johannes Bock, age 18 

Forchheim, Germany 


IN HO’S WORK THERE’S LITTLE CREATIVI- 

ty and discovery. It’s just work, work and 
more work. 

Aldo Pugiotto 

Lachine, Quebec 











DR. HO HAS DEVELOPED A $20,000-A-YEAR 
antiviral drug therapy that leads to early 
resistance to Alps. But this is just one 
more example of how something is ben- 
efiting the wealthy few while the need to 
work for the greater good is overshad- 
owed. Pat the guy on the back, and let’s 
get back to work preventing HIV trans- 
mission among populations that couldn't 
dream of spending up to 20 grand. 
Aamir Javed Khan 
Aga Khan University 
Karachi 


ALTHOUGH HO’S PROTEASE-INHIBITOR 
“cocktail” is a springboard for hope in 
the war against alps, some people may 
unfortunately start to believe the pan- 
demic is history. Not only can less than 
1% of the HIV-infected population world- 
wide get access to the high-priced treat- 
ment, it may also prove ineffective in late 
cases of full-blown arps. Fanatical faith in 
the proposed cocktail could lead to fur- 
ther complications in the battle against 
HIV. Right now we need to be armed not 
only with the physiological remedies but 
also with a spiritual infrastructure. Call it 
spiritual healing, shamanism, palliative 
care or psychological coping, it remains 
a vital component of the cocktail. 
Adel Iskandar 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


1 FIRST MET DAVID HO WHEN I WAS A 
third-year medical student at UCLA rotat- 
ing on internal medicine at Cedars-Sinai 
Medical Center in Los Angeles. I’ve fol- 
lowed his career in the media since then, 
mostly because of his care of basketball 
star Magic Johnson. Ho does not seem to 
have aged at all in 15 years. I've met many 
talented and smart physicians in my pro- 
fessional life—but none brighter than he. 
He is the only person I know who deserves 
to be called a human encyclopedia. 
Terrence K. Trapp, M.D. 
Salinas, California 


BY THE TIME THE NEWEST AIDS MEDICA- 
tions become available even to rich 
patients, most of today’s 23 million suf- 
ferers will be dead, and many millions 
more will be yearning for a cure. But 
there are low-tech measures available 
now that can save millions of lives, even 
before a vaccine is found. Education, lit- 
eracy and social justice will make the 
world’s poor less susceptible to infection. 
Even the self-interested West cannot 
afford to sit back and watch the number 
of infected climb while scientists seek 
medical solutions. Rich nations have to 
contribute to prevention efforts through- 
out the world right now. 
Susan Sappir 
Jerusalem 
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WE CAN POINT YOU IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


When it comes to planning your future, we 
believe a little guidance goes a long way. So 
with the help of nationally recognized author- 
ities, MetLife’s Consumer Education Center 
has created the Life Advice®” series. It's an 
information resource that can help you plan 
for more than sixty important events in your 
life, events that can have a major impact on 
your health, property and financial well-being. 
Each Life Advice brochure includes practical 
information on the issues involved, to help 


you make sense of it all. Our Directory lists 
Life Advice pamphlets on a wide range of 
topics such as saving for college, getting 
married, becoming a parent, buying a car or 
home, starting a business and planning for 
your retirement. 

Theyre all significant events where MetLife’s 
Life Advice can point you in the right direction. 

For your free Life Advice Directory, just visit 
the MetLife Web site at http://www.metlife.com 
or call 1-800-MetLife today. 
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Newt in the Hot Seat 
NEWT GINGRICH BY HIS OWN ADMISSION 
violated the ethics of the U.S. House of 
Representatives and filed false state- 
ments [NATION, Dec. 30-Jan. 6]. But who 
would ever disqualify someone with 
these flaws from being the Speaker? 
Larry Heald 
Mississauga, Ontario 


IN REGARD TO L’AFFAIRE NEWT, | WOULD 

say, “Mr. Speaker, people who work in 
crass Houses shouldn’t throw stones.” 

Charles J. Huebner 

Harbor Springs, Michigan 


Bonus Cups Runneth Over 


YOUR STORY ABOUT THE SIZABLE YEAR- 
end bonuses paid out by Wall Street bro- 
kerage and investment-banking firms to 
key employees [BusiNess, Dec. 30- 
Jan. 6] blew me away. Despite the fact 
that their earnings underperformed 
Standard & Poor's 500 stock index, many 





Time's Man of the Year [Dec. 30- 
Jan. 6]. Wolfgang Lert of San Fran- 
cisco praised the choice, noting, 
“The story of AIDS researcher Dr. 
David Da-i Ho is a shining example 
of the benefits reaped by the U.S. 
from immigrant newcomers to our 
shores.” And Stuart A. Vyse of New 
London, Connecticut, pointed out, 
“Dr. Ho's story is a particularly 
admirable version of the American 
Dream.” Harry A. De Mell of New 
York City found our choice ironic, 
considering the ongoing efforts to 
restrict immigration to this country. 
As De Mell sees it, “Here is one 
immigrant who has done more for 
the U.S. than all the activists who 
blame immigrants for America’s 
societal ills.” Taking an equally 
broad view was Daria Markus of 
Chicago, who noted the nomination 
of Czechoslovakian-born Madeleine 
Albright for Secretary of State and 
the achievements of other natural- 
ized American citizens. Markus 
cheered, “Those immigrants aren't 
so bad after all!” 








Wall Street firms still gave out lavish 
sums of money. Your article mentioned 
that top traders and bankers at firms like 
Morgan Stanley and Merrill Lynch “will 
pocket $5 million” apiece. When will Mr. 
Average American wake up and see the 
extent to which he is being ripped off? 
And what will it take to make this indus- 
try compete like others? Do we have to 
invoke Congress to pass laws that will 
protect us from robbery? How else can 
this be described? 
John A. Peterson 
Orinda, California 


THESE WALL STREET WORKERS CREATE 

and produce nothing. Instead of calling 

them “bulls,” wouldn't it be more accu- 
rate to refer to them as “steers”? 

Larry Petrea 

Greensboro, North Carolina 


Insufficient Recognition 
IT SEEMS TO ME THAT THE LIFE AND AC- 
complishments of scientist Carl Sagan 
deserved much more than the few inch- 
es you allotted to the news of his death 
[MILEsTONEs, Dec. 30-Jan. 6]. You have 
trivialized the passing of this intellectual 
giant, who will be greatly missed by his 
colleagues and admirers. Shame on you! 
Ida J. Ipe 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Devotion to Mary 


IT WAS SURPRISING THAT YOUR OTHER- 
wise comprehensive article on Mary 
[RELIGION, Dec. 23] failed to mention a 
central affirmation of Christian liturgy 
and belief for countless religious people, 
namely the Magnificat. To quote from 
Luke 1: “And Mary said ... For behold, 
henceforth, all generations will call me 
blessed; for he who is mighty has done 
great things for me ... He has put down 
the mighty from their thrones and exalt- 








ed those of low degree.” In a world with | 


a deep chasm between the rich and the 


poor, this biblical witness of Mary’s song | 


of praise becomes ever more important. 
(The Rev.) Wilson T. Boots 
Cochabamba, Bolivia 


The Frankel Murders 


THERE WERE SOME FACTUAL ERRORS IN 
your article “The Chairman of Virtue 
Inc.,” about Bill Bennett and the success 
of his campaign for better moral values in 
America [NATION, Sept. 16]. Your story 
said Bennett was at the home of our par- 
ents Charles and Helen Frankel in 1979 
on the day prior to their murders. He was 
not. You described the residence as a 
“mansion”; it was a seven-room ranch 





house. And finally, the burglars who 

committed the murders were not “found 

to have been high on amphetamines.” 

Drug use was never implicated as a fac- 
tor in the crime. 

Susan Frankel Hunter 

Carl Frankel 

Kingston, New York 


Correction 

IN OUR REVIEW OF WALTER MOSLEY'S 
Gone Fishin’, the original in his series 
featuring black hero Easy Rawlins 
[Books, Jan. 20], we said the publication 
of Mosley’s Devil in a Blue Dress had 
been aided by the commercial success of 
Terry McMillan’s novel Waiting to 
Exhale. Waiting to Exhale was published 
in 1992, two years after Devil in a Blue 
Dress appeared. 
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“You dont need four degrees 
to understand how easy — 


it is to save with 
| the Ford Citibank Card” 


David Joyce 
B.A., M. Divinity, 
M.S., Ed.D. 
Saved $1,040 








David Joyce calls it the Ph.D. of 


credit cards. Because every time he 





uses the Ford Citibank Card, he gets 5% 
back. So can you. And that can add up 
to a huge money-saving Ford Rebate* 


toward the purchase or Red Carpet ZZ 
Lease of any new Ford, Lincoln, or ; 











Mercury. So make your best deal 






7 0012 3465 


an even better one. It’s the smart ; 
3131/99 gy 


thing to do. Call 1-800-374-7777 


for the Ford Citibank Card. 


92 
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The No-Annual-Fee Ford Citibank Card. 


It’s just too good to pass up. 





a ) 
A |” “Ford Rebate maximum of $70/year. $3,500 over 5 consecutive years. Details provided upon cardmembership. ©1996 Citibank (South Dakota), NA. Member FDIC 
Ne et att > 
HTTP://WWWFORD.COM/FORD CITIBANK 














Forget the pudding. 
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on your 


computer screen. 


When you need proof that an important package 


posed to, the only place you really need to look 
is your computer screen. At UPS, whenan over 
night delivery is signed for we electronically 
capture that signature on our driver’s hand-held 


computer and download it to our mainframe 


Then, using UPS OnLine” Tracking Software, 


you can view it right on your computer. So now, 

if anyone tries to say, “I didn’t get it? you can 
print out their signature as abso- ae 

lute proof that they did. Electronic 

Signature Capture. Only from UPS 


MOVING at the SPEED of BUSINESS: 





got where it was supposed to, when it was sup- 
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“Those who cannot face 
ideas resort to bombs.” 
Chazi Algosaibi, Saudi am 
bassador to Britain, following 


aletter-bomb attack in London 


“| had a dream that | would 
be... receiving something 
from the President. But ! 
thought it would be the 
front-door key.” 

Bob Dole, upon receiving the 
presidential Medal of Freedom 

from President Clinton ina 


White House ceremony 


“To those that are not here 
with me ... thank you, fellas; 
well done, and | will always 
remember you.” 
Vernon Baker, the only living 
recipient among seven blac k 
World War II veterans ti 


l 
receive the Medal of Honor 


“| see hell in hello. It’s 
disguised by the o, but once 
you see it, it will slap you in 
the face.” 

Leonso Canales, Texas 
| 


, ] 
fleamarxet operator 





have thaohictal omethoscal SOLEMN OATH OF THE WEEK: The first Democratic President since F.D.R. to have a 
greeting for Klebere County second Inaugural, Clinton basks in the political glow, but independent counsel Kenneth 


~t Starr prepares a missile that could have a chilling effect. Ready, aim ... 





changed to heaveno 


WINNERS & 


IN THE PRE-SUPER BOWL BALLYHOO, HYPE, HOOPLA & HUBBUB... 
BOB DOLE 


A milk mustache, a fling with Air France and Her biopic joins Lois & Clark in M nin 
now a Super Bowl commercial for Visa possible: scoring rating points against Fox 
BRETT FAVR DALLAS COWBOYS 

Fit, fleet, favored. And he hails from next door Abandoned as America’s team. Green Bay 





to the Dome: Mississippi merchandise sales are gaining ground fast 


JAMBALAYA NEW ORLEANS INSPECTORS 
Hold the clam chowder! They're hungry ir Big question in the Big Easy: Any way to e 
Beantown, and they're craving creole cuisine force the city s ban on renting to transient AN NCt rr 














NOTEBOO 





The Worn Commission Reporitao WF NEI NI NI | 


After every Inaugural, the secretary of the Smithsonian asks since Jackie Kennedy (who set the modern glam standard), it 
each First Lady to donate something—not necessarily a seems the Republicans have been cleaning out their closets 
dress, though it almost always is—to the collection. And ever quicker, perhaps to make room for all those new cloth coats. 


‘ Pag , Ry \ 









LESS THAN 1 YEAR 1 YEAR 1 YEAR 1/2 YEARS ALMOST 2 YEARS MORE THAN 2 YEARS ALMOST 4 YEARS ¢ 
NANCY REAGAN BARBARA BUSH PAT NIXON ROSALYNN CARTER = JACKIE KENNEDY HILLARY CLINTON LADY BIRD JOHNSON 
Inauguration: Jan, '81 Inauguration: Jan. "89 Inauguration: Jan. 69 Inauguration: Jan.'77 Inauguration: Jan. 61 Inauguration: Jan. "93 Inauguration: Jan. ‘65 
Donated: Nov, ‘81 Donated: Jan. "90 Donated: Jan. '70 Donated: July '78 Donated: Nov. '62 Donated: March "95 Donated: Nov. '68 


Source Smethsonan 


0.J. 1: The Ratings out of signt, 


out of mind? Or are reruns simply less 
compelling? A weekly tracking of the 
network newscasts shows that the 
amount of time devoted to Simpson’s 
nontelevised civil trial is about one third 
the coverage given to the criminal trial. 


ARID 1) Se! 


v A toast to a.cono.—if consumed in moderation. 
An ll-year study found that middle-aged men 
who had two to six drinks a week were half as 
likely to die from heart disease as those who 
didn’t touch the stuff. The drinking did not in- 
crease their cancer risk, either. Cheers. 


tle as 12 oz. of fruit juice a day tend to be fatter or 
shorter than their peers. Why? At the expense of 
more nutritious foods, kids fill up on liquid that’s 
packed with sugars, albeit natural ones. 

cancrowi Me J + Sniffie sufferers may have to forsake the popu- 
V Acleaner slate for cononary-ByPass PATIENTS. Of- R E Pp i) R T lar antihistamine se.pane—which doesn’t make 
ten the grafted veins used for the surgery wind up you sleepy. The FDA may ban the drug because it 
just as clogged as the arteries that are bypassed. But can cause abnormal heart rhythms—even death— 
research shows that taking drugs to lower cholesterol aggres- when taken with certain antibiotics and antifungals. 
sively can greatly reduce the chances of the grafts’ going bad. | ----------------------- 
a------------=--------- V Fat fad foiled. An oil prized by fitness buffs as a low-cho- 
Vv Kids, grit your teeth. Just one shot of the antibiotic Ro- _ lesterol energy booster may, in fact, raise cholesterol. A study 
cephin can be as effective in treating childhood ear rections suggests that the fat, MCT oil, can elevate BAD CHOLESTEROL 
as 10 days on oral antibiotics—today’s standard treatment. (LDL) as much as the notorious cholesterol-raiser palm oil. 


Sources—GO00 NEWS: Archwes of infernal Medicine. New England Journal of Medicine, Pechatnes 
BAD NEWS: Pedietnes, Food and Drug Adrranstration. Amencan Jounal of Clinical Nutrition 
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Conspicuous Conversation 


Te: CONTROVERSY OVER THE GINGRICH TAPES HAS SERVED AS A REMINDER 


that the law is being broken when we listen to cellular telephone conversa- 

tions we aren’t supposed to hear. So, those of us who have been trapped near 
acell-phone shouter want to know: Why isn’t the law being broken when we're 
forced to hear cellular telephone conversations we don’t want to listen to? 

Why isn’t there some punishment for the Wall Street type who sits down 
in a restaurant and immediately begins talking loudly into a cell phone about 
what would or wouldn't be a deal-breaker and who is or isn’t a player? If the 
rap for intercepting cell-phone conversations (up to five years in prison) is 
considered too harsh for this sort of infraction, what about giving this guy 
some lesser penalty like suspension of luxury-sedan driving privileges or con- 
fiscation of red suspenders? 

Let's get the First Amendment business out of the way. I happen to be a 
First Amendment absolutist who believes in the right to free speech with no 
exceptions. All right, I'll admit that I’m on record as advocating that people 
who show other people slides of their trip to Europe should be arrested and 
put in jail for a very long time. We all have our limits. 

When it comes to limits that society can reasonably place on free speech, 
the best known statement by the 
Supreme Court is from Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who said that no- 
body has the right to shout “Fire!” in a 
crowded theater. More to the point is EI 
that nobody in a theater has a right to | rs 
talk through the movie—particularly if 4 Sent 4 
it’s a guy sitting right behind you ’ 
whose voice could be used to torture 
political prisoners in South America 
and who can’t stop talking about how 
much the actress playing the matrimonial lawyer resembles his Cousin Edna, 
the one who ran off with the sheet-rock installer. In this situation, you don’t 
need a citation from Oliver Wendell Holmes. You only need an usher. The 
usher can explain to Torture Voice that he has every right to carry on a con- 
versation, but he'll have to do it out on the sidewalk. 

The problem with cell-phone users is that they often start conversations 
in places where there are no ushers available—in the passenger waiting-area 
before a plane is ready for boarding, for instance, where they're sitting 10 ft. 
from a pay phone that is one-fiftieth of the cost and doesn’t make their con- 
versation vulnerable to being taped by John and Alice Martin of Fort White, 
Florida, and published in the New York Times. 

Maybe the only way to deal with people who make you an unwilling lis- 
tener to their conversation may be to take some active participation: 

“Excuse me, do you happen to be talking to Newt Gingrich?” 

“What? What are you talking about?” 

“Newt Gingrich, the Speaker of the House.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Because, if you are, could you tell him if he has to pay that big fine, 
maybe his pal, Rupert Murdoch, would be willing to give him an advance on 
the next book.” 

“Look, I’m not talking to Newt Gingrich. I’m talking to my broker. Could 
you please leave me alone?” 

“Your broker? Maybe you could ask him how long he thinks this bull mar- 
ket can last. | mean, as long as you have him right there on the phone. Also, 
you don’t know Rupert Murdoch’s number off hand, do you? Maybe we 
should give him a call.” Pd 
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Peeper Creepers 


Cockroaches are used to inhabiting 
the dark underside of life, but sci- 
entists at the University of Tokyo 
are exploring ways that la cu- 
caracha can become more socially 
redeeming. Using hardy American 
roaches, scientists remove their 
wings, insert electrodes in their an- 
tennae and affix a tiny backpack of 
electric circuits and batteries to 
their carapace. The electrodes prod 
them to turn left and right, go back- 
ward and forward. The plan is to 
equip them with minicameras or 
other sensory devices so that they 
can crawl into pipes to track vermin 
or, in a more heroic endeavor, be 
sent into earthquake rubble to lo- 
cate survivors. Sewage inspection 
should suit them just fine: cock- 
roaches are scavengers that eat 
their own. A spokesman for Combat 
Insect Control Systems, which 
makes household insecticides, says 
there is no shortage of roaches for 
such duties (more than 3,500 
species exist), “but it will probably 
be hard to get the cameras back. 
Cockroaches don’t like to be 
around people in commotion. And 
they generally die on their backs.” 


MEDIUM COOL 
é4Television has its good 


side [and] its bad side. The 
good side is, it makes 


dictatorship impossible. 


The bad side is, it makes 
democracy unbearable. 77 


—FORMER ISRAELI PRIME MINISTER 





SHIMON PERES, TO WCBS NEWSRADIO 88 
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SHAHRAVAN 


SUSPENDED. DENNIS RODMAN, 35, 
Chicago Bulls forward; for at least 11 
games; after kicking a cameraman dur- 
ing a game. It could cost him $1 million 
in lost salary and incentives. He must 
also pay the maximum $25,000 fine. 


CHARGED. NINA SHAHRAVAN, 23, the 
woman who claimed that Dallas Cow- 
boys football star Erik Williams had 
raped her while teammate Michael 
Irvin held a gun to her head; with per- 
jury; in Dallas. Police say Shahravan 
signed a statement recanting, but her 
lawyer says she stands by her story. 


CHARGED. BRETT A. SAWYER, 38, a pri- 
vate detective, and LAWRENCE SHAWN 
SMITH, 36, a photo-lab technician; 
with selling crime-scene pictures taken 
after the murder of six-year-old beauty 
queen JonBenet Ramsey; in Boulder, 
Colorado. Sawyer confessed he paid 
Smith $200 for the photographs, which 
he sold to the Globe tabloid for $5,500. 


DIED. PAUL TSONGAS, 55, former U.S. 
Senator and presidential candidate; of 
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TSONGAS IN 1992 
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HUXLEY IN 1957 


pneumonia contracted after liver sur- 
gery on Jan. 10; in Boston. In 1983 
Tsongas was found to have lymphoma, 
but it was successfully treated, and at 
his death there was no sign that it 
had returned. However, bone-marrow 
transplants he received contributed to 
liver problems, requiring the opera- 
tion. A Democrat, Tsongas served two 
terms in the House, and was elected 
to the Senate from Massachusetts in 
1978, but he decided to serve only one 
term because of his illness. With the 
cancer under control, he ran for Presi- 
dent in 1992 and won the New Hamp- 
shire primary. Although he quit the 
race a few weeks later, his sobering 
message about the need for deficit re- 
duction made its mark on the cam- 
paign and the country. Late in 1992 
he co-founded the Concord Coalition, 
which has become an influential voice 
in deficit and economic policy. 


DIED. ELSPETH HUXLEY, 89, prolific 
British author who returned repeated- 
ly, in person and evocative prose, to the 
African landscapes of her childhood; in 


WHERE ARE THEY 


JACK LALANNE, 82; SAN LUIS OBISPO, 
CALIFORNIA; Fitness Pioneer 
Long before there were aerobics classes 
“ and juice bars, there was Jack LaLanne. 
_ His California health spa (started in 1936) 
was the country’s first, and on his TV pro- 
gram, which aired from 1952 until 1986, 
he was a buoyant evangelist for fitness. At GO he swam, hand- 
cuffed, 1% miles from Alcatraz to San Francisco's shore, tow- 
ing a rowboat filled with 1,000 Ibs. of sand. He still maintains 





LEONARD IN 1966 


a rugged regimen; up at 5 every morning, 
he works out an hour with weights before 
swimming for another hour. “My con- 
science is terrific,” he says. “If | missed a 
workout, it would just kill me.” For those 
wavering about their New Year's resolu- 
tions to shape up, he advises, Set small 
goals and change your workout program every three or four 
weeks. “The only way you can hurt the body is through inac- 
tivity,” he says. No chance of that happening to Jack. 





NOLLOITICS 443 





AUERBACH IN 1956 


Tetbury, England. Huxley grew up in 
Kenya hunting game, playing polo and 
observing the Kikuyu servants—memo- 
ries she revived to popular acclaim in 
The Flame Trees of Thika (1959). 


DIED. SHELDON LEONARD, 89, versatile 
entertainer who moved effortlessly 
from playing lovable rogues, like Har- 
ry the Horse in Guys and Dolls, to pro- 
ducing popular TV fare, including the 
groundbreaking series I Spy, the first 
regular dramatic series to star a black 
actor, Bill Cosby; in Beverly Hills. 


DIED, OSCAR AUERBACH, 92, American 
pathologist who examined thousands 
of slides of human lung tissue to docu- 
ment anatomical evidence of a link be- 
tween smoking and the development of 
lung cancer; in Livingston, New Jersey. 


DIED. CHARLES B. HUGGINS, 95, Cana- 
dian-born medical researcher who won 
the Nobel Prize in 1966 for hormone 
studies leading to the use of drug thera- 
pies for cancer, previously treated most- 
ly by surgery and radiation; in Chicago. 
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—By Kathleen Adams, Janice M. Horowitz, Lina Lofaro, Emily Mitchell, Megan Rutherford and Alain L. Sanders 
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Introducing the new Mitsubishi Galant. With too, thanks to increased sound insulation, so 
over two million miles of developmental testing you'll be better able to enjoy the high-quality 
behind it, the Galant audio system. The 
was built to stand the test of time. Galant's spacious interior, newly 
This year, it boasts nearly 100 improvements. designed seating and truly generous standard 
It couples a highly responsive engine with a features all enhance your comfort. The new 
newly refined transmission, resulting in stronger Mitsubishi Galant. Starting at $15,420", even 
acceleration and a smoother drive. It’s quieter, the price is engineered for long-term comfort. 





The 2.4-liter 141-horse 


MITSUBISHI 
GALANT 


Built For Living” 





power™ 16-valve engi 


efficiently powe 





right by gas stations 





For the dealer nearest you or a free brochure, call 1-800-SSMITSU. Or visit our web site at http://www.mitsucars.com 


tudes taxes, title 





“Audio system optional on Galant DE. tGalant LS shown with F 





y Option Group C00 





ense, registration fee, freight, dealer options and charges. Prices may vary 





tual prices set by dealers. “"13 
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— WHERE MUTUAL FUND INVESTORS CAN GO RIGHT 


INTRODUCING 


ONESOURCE PORTFOLIOS. 


Why invest in mutual funds on your own when you can turn to Schwab for a comprehensive approach to the process? 


ALLOCATION STRATEGIES DESIGNED TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 
ONESOURCE PORTFOLIOS 


OneSource Portfolios come in several varieties, including Balanced Allocation and Top five holdings 
by percent of total investment 
= - . 
Growth Allocation. Choose the one that best meets your objectives, time horizon as of 12/31/96 








and tolerance for risk. You'll enjoy portfolio diversification from a single investment 


BALANCED ALLOCATION 


* Kemper Diversified 
A RIGOROUS METHODOLOGY THAT PINPOINTS APPROPRIATE FUNDS. income Class A. «26.88% 


Using market research, historical performance measures and more, the investment Strong Advantage... :SO)% 
* Hotchkis & Wiley 
Low Duration ..... 5.59% 


OneSource® service, including such fund families as Janus, Strong and many more 
8 J 8 ‘ * Baron Asset 


managers construct portfolios with funds chosen from Schwab’ Mutual Fund 





ACTIVE PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT: A CRITICAL PART OF THE PROCESS, 





OneSource Portfolios are managed on an active, ongoing basis, As market conditions * Baron Asset... .... 5.06% 


r. ; 
| change, the investment managers may change the funds in the portfolios or Hotchkis 6 Wiley 
¥ International ... . . . 5.05% 


adjust the allocation mix between stock, bond and money market funds 





* Strong Schafer 
VAIDE: > {So fae eepe 4.96% 


¢ Kemper-Dreman 
High ReturVA. . . . . 4.87% 


CALL TODAY FOR YOUR FREE INVESTOR KIT. 
¢ Franklin Strategy 


California Growth . . 4.65% 
Or visit one of our 240 branches nationwide and meet with a Schwab representative 


A free prospectus containing more complete information, including management fees and 


other expenses, is available through Schwab. Review it carefully before investing, 





FROM SCHWAB 


1-800-540-7276 


Charles Schwab 
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> family on his own: a brilliantly accom- 
: plished wife, four assertive daugh- 
= ters and one diffident but charming 





HE WAS MY 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


N SKIRBALL CENTER DRIVE, JUST OFF 
the freeway ramp, the body sprawled next 
to the Mercedes convertible might have 
been just another victim of random mur- 
der and robbery in Los Angeles. Then a 
strange recognition took place, and Amer- 
ica shuddered. The video image was ban- 
ished from CNN only 20 minutes after it first aired— 
too horrible to gaze upon, too terrifyingly intimate to 
contemplate. The body on the roadside was Ennis 
William Cosby, 27, the only son of 
Bill Cosby. 

In the inexplicable connect- 
disconnect of art and life, the name 
that probably came to mind for most 
viewers was Theo Huxtable, the only 
son, who was played by Malcolm- 
Jamal Warner in Bill Cosby’s tre- 
mendously popular 1980s sitcom. 
For more than a decade the Huxta- 
bles were America’s first family and 
Bill Cosby was everyone's dad. It was 
almost natural, however, to confuse 
real and imagined identities, for 
Cosby had modeled his television 





ERIKA AND ENNIS IN 1995 


All five Cosby kids were given 
names that begin with E—for 
excellence, said their father 
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It was another L.A. murder, but 
when the victim turned out to be 
the son of a beloved television 
father, it was as if America had 
suffered a death in the family 


son. The Huxtables were warm, cuddly, comfortable, 
now and then confronted with tough problems that 
eventually dissolved in peals of laughter. Last week the 
images of Ennis Cosby dead in L.A. melded myth and 
reality. The only son of America’s premier family had 
been shot, and the father of a generation of TV viewers 
was in shock and mourning. The sitcom is over. The 
laughter has ended. Welcome to the real world. 

The country mourned with Bill Cosby because peo- 
ple felt they had known his son through his show. En- 
nis Cosby, however, was never part of a sitcom, even if 
his life had helped inspire one. The victim was the real 
son of the real Bill Cosby, whose real 
family was in true sorrow and mourn- 
ing. And while art may hold up a mir- 
ror to life, it offers only an imperfect 
reflection. The story of Bill and Ennis 
Cosby, for the most part invisible to 
the public, was of a richer texture, 
more complicated and problematic, 
with real joy, with real pain, with pri- 
vate loss, with humble victories. 

Every parent dreads the unfore- 
seen disaster, the one you cannot 
possibly save your children from, the 
one that will be announced with a 
phone call or sudden message, one 
that will change your life forever, 
“the feeling,” Bill Cosby described in 
1987, “of your child going out to play, 
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going to the store, going to visit Grandma 
or Uncle, and not coming back home.” On 
Thursday morning, Joanne Curley-Kerner, 
line producer for Cosby’s css sitcom, re- 
ceived disturbing calls from tabloid-TV re- 
porters seeking to verify rumors out of Los 
Angeles. She tried to confirm them with 
the L.a.P.D. but couldn't, and so at about 
11:30 she had Cosby called out of re- 
hearsals for that evening's taping in a stu- 
dio in Queens, New York. Told about the 
reports in his dressing room, the actor 
picked up the phone and, through his pub- 
licist, David Brokaw, got in touch with the 
L.A.P.D. On the line was police commander 
Tim McBride: “I have the worst news to 
tell you, and I’m very sorry.” 

Ennis’ body was found by police at 
about 1:45 a.m. lying in a pool of blood out- 
side the driver's side of his Mercedes 
Benz. The car’s hazard lights were flashing, 
and both the passenger-side door and the 
trunk were open. He had apparently been 
changing a tire and had got as far as putting 
the spare on the car but had not finished re- 
placing the lug nuts when he was killed by 
a single shot to the head. His body was dis- 
covered by a woman who says she saw a 
white male leaving the area. L.A. police 
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chief Willie Williams said that “the perpe- 
trator was only there for a few moments or 
a few seconds, but we don’t know what was 
in his mind.” The media were asked not to 
identify the traumatized witness, who was 
assisting with a police sketch of the suspect. 

With the news and mystery of his son’s 
death, Cosby left the studio, climbed into 
his Range Rover and headed back to his 
town house in Manhattan. Mobbed by re- 
porters camped outside his home, the actor 
refused all comment save one. He turned 
toward the cameras and microphones and 
said, “He was my hero.” 


NNIS WILLIAM COSBY WAS BORN 
April 15, 1969, the middle child of 
five and Bill and Camille Cosby's 
only son. As such, he held a special 
place in the eyes of his parents— 
particularly his father. Attorney 
Johnnie Cochran, a friend of Bill 
Cosby’s, says the actor’s face lit up every 
time Ennis entered the room. Though he 
kept his family out of the public eye, Cosby 
would let the subject of Ennis drag out a 
conversation—with his son becoming a lov- 
ing punch line to jokes. He was always 
keen to remind people that Ennis was a 
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natural and graceful athlete, interrupting a 
1985 Playboy interviewer, for example, to 
say, “Young Ennis, by the way, is now 6 ft. 
3 in. tall.” In his 1987 book, Time Flies, 
Cosby makes a mock complaint about En- 
nis being a reluctant athlete (“My music is 
the theme from Chariots of Fire and Ennis’ 
theme is Bidin’ My Time”). But he admit 
ted, “I could not resist luring my son Ennis 
out to the track because I wanted to see 
how my genes looked in a newer model of 
me.” When Ennis was in high school in 
Pennsylvania, Cosby would take a break 
from his busy schedule to catch his son 
playing football 

Still, it was not easy being a child of Bill 
Cosby's. The actor-comedian was a born- 
again family man. He told Time 10 years 
ago that in 1979 “if somebody had made me 
choose between my career and my family, 
I probably would have let the family go.” 
Later, however, he rededicated himself to 
them. “I just asked my wife and my kids to 
forgive me, and ever since then, they've 
been a part of everything | do.” But that 
conversion brought with it a seriousness 
about parenting and child rearing. He had 
already made the weighty decision that his 
children’s names would all begin with the 








The area where Cosby died 
was one of the safest in L.A. 
Said a police officer: “I 
wouldn't think twice about 
getting off the freeway and 
fixing a flat. Nobody would” 


letter E (“to represent excellence,” he told 
Family Circle in 1993). In 1987 he told 
Time, “We have plans for each of them. 
Some of it may be dictatorial, but we think 
it’s a great idea. We take it as far as we can 
in terms of education and moral behavior.” 

And what of violations? Cosby was es- 
tranged from his second daughter Erinn 
because she admitted she had used mari- 
juana and cocaine. In an example of what 
he called “tough love,” Cosby told the Los 
Angeles Times in 1989 that his daughter 
was “not a person you can trust.” He told 
the National Enquirer that “we love her 
and want her to get better, but we have to 
take a very firm, very tough stand that 
forces her to realize that no one can fix 
things for her. She has to beat this on her 
own.” Erinn, who reported in 1992 that she 
had been assaulted by the boxer Mike 
Tyson, stopped using the Cosby surname at 
one point. She lives on her own. 

Bill Cosby complains that “the press 
wants children of stars to have problems.” 
He told Family Circle that the media does 
not “want to see a good, solid, winning 
family.” And by good, solid, winning, he 
usually had Ennis in mind. The very last 
episode of The Cosby Show, which aired in 


On Saturday the L.A.P.D. 
released a sketch of a 
white male seen at the 

roadside by a woman whose 
identity they have asked the 
media not to reveal 





1992, showed Theo Huxtable graduating 
from college. It was a preview of the grad- 
uation of Ennis just weeks later. In fact, be- 
fore last week’s murder, Cosby was pushing 
to have the character played by Doug E. 
Doug on his new show go to work at a cen- 
ter for disadvantaged youth, a role that 
would parallel work done by Ennis. Said 
Cosby: “I love him. I trust him with my life, 
with my wife’s life, with his own life.” 

For all Bill’s praise, Ennis was not per- 
fect—and therein lies the source of the fa- 
ther’s heroic legend of the son. Ennis was, 
of course, as irascible a youngster as they 
come. In his best seller Fatherhood, Bill 
Cosby talked about delivering physical dis- 
cipline to punish the 12-year-old Ennis’ ly- 
ing in school. As usual, Cosby turned it into 
a joke for his readers: “I ... won’t say that this 
will hurt me more than it will hurt you. That 
would be true only if I turned around and 
let you hit me.” He concluded, “To this day, 
he has not lied to me or to my wife.” 

In the book, however, the incident very 
quickly segues into Bill and Camille’s wor- 
ries about their son’s academic perfor- 
mance. Ennis would tell his dad that he 
wanted to be a “regular person” and that, 
perhaps, he didn’t need to go to college, 
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| since he wanted to start a business instead. 


His father remembers watching in frustra- 
tion as his son studied and studied but got 
nowhere with his grades. Ennis managed to 
enter Morehouse College in Atlanta, but he 
continued to struggle with his schoolwork. 
His mother Camille told Jet magazine in 
1992, “We didn’t know that Ennis was 
dyslexic until he went to college.” 

“He never used it as an excuse,” says his 
friend and schoolmate Clarence Anthony 
Jasper I. Though midway through college 
before the learning disability was discov- 
ered, Ennis enrolled in a short program 
that quickly prepared him to deal with his 
dyslexia and to fully master reading. That 
relegated his father’s old joke about him to 
the dustbin. (“How can you fail English?” 
“Yeah,” he replied.) He became an informal 
consultant on his father’s show, making a 
couple of rare visits to the studio to talk 
about dyslexia—Theo Huxtable was also 


| graduating from college after overcoming 


that disability. In a paper he would write, 
cited on Larry King Live last Friday, Ennis 
said, “The happiest day of my life occurred 
when I found out I was dyslexic. I believe 
that life is finding solutions, and the worst 
feeling to me is confusion.” 

There seems to be some hint that En- 
nis was anxious to get his undergraduate de- 
gree out of the way. Says Julia Bond, the 
daughter of civil rights leader Julian Bond 
and a friend of Ennis’ at nearby Spelman 
College: “I think more than anything Ennis 
was trying to get the basic part done, so his 
parents wouldn't have too much to say.” He 
made them proud, making the dean’s list on 
graduation from Morehouse. He headed for 
graduate school in New York City to be- 
come a teacher of children with learning 
disabilities. Says Jasper: “This was not 
something his parents or his father forced on 
him. We both got sent to Dean Rusk School, 
a lower-income-housing school in Atlanta. 
And when he was there, he was always talk- 
ing about how he loved working with the 
kids. He really loved it.” He seemed to 
thrive on social work. Wearing oversize ten- 
nis shoes that made his feet seem gigantic, 
Ennis would cheerfully come to work at the 
Covenant Shelter, a way station for drug 
abusers, even though he was sometimes 
razzed by residents. (“Where’s your daddy? 
Go see your daddy.”) He laughed it off. 

There were other careers he might 
have pursued. At George School, the Quak- 
er prep school Ennis attended in Penn- 
sylvania, he was a good singer and actor. In 
Atlanta he appeared in a local ad for Fila 
sportswear. Just before his death, he prom- 
ised Michelle Hood, a fashion-photographer 
friend in New York City, that he would 
pose for her. But she says he never thought 
of modeling as a serious career, only as a 
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way to make a little extra 
money for school. Apart 
from sports cars, he did not 
have his father’s passion for 
the appurtenances of celeb- 
rity. Says Hood: “He was not 
into being in the spotlight.” 
Julia Bond recalls that as a 
freshman at Morehouse, En- 
nis “had a car, but his par- 
ents wouldn't let him bring it 
to the campus, so I ended up 
driving him up to Lennox [a 
popular shopping mall in At- 
lanta] all the time. His par- 
ents didn’t want him to have 
it because they didn’t want 
him to be flashy. It was real 
funny, you know, because 
people were, like, if you're 
Bill Cosby's son, how come 
you don’t have a car?” 

Ennis’ attention turned 
to his pupils. He was a coun- 
selor to many children from 
all over New York City, but 
to one young man, he was 
virtually a father. Ennis 
Cosby started tutoring Wal- 
ter Stephen Douglas III 
three years ago. Says Dou- 
glas: “I was 13 and thought I 
was stupid. Then I was be- 
ginning a new school year, 
and I was sent to meet my 
new tutor. It was Ennis. We 
just clicked. Every time I 
met him, he made me bet- 
ter. Every time | left, I liked 
him more. My grandmother 
knew the name and asked 
him if he was Bill Cosby’s 
son, and he said no. It was- 
n't until four months later 
that he said, ‘I can’t lie to 
you. I’m his son, but don’t 
tell anybody.’” 

Cosby taught Douglas to 
learn at his own pace, and 
not to be overly worried that 
he was slower than his 
schoolmates. “He taught me never to give 
up. It was special because I knew he had the 
same problem, and when he got tired he 
never gave up.” But Cosby helped Douglas 
with more than schooling. Douglas accom- 
panied Ennis and a girlfriend to New York 
Knicks’ games, sitting in front of the players’ 
wives. Douglas remembers proudly, “They 
asked me if I was his son.” And then there 
was the terror. “One morning I woke up 
with a fear of dying. I would lie in bed at 
night and be afraid to close my eyes, think- 
ing what if I didn’t wake up. I was afraid. My 
mother told him about it. The next time we 
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OUT OF SCHOOL, INTO TEACHING 


Ennis’ 1992 graduation was one of his father’s 
proudest moments; in New York the young Cosby 
liked to organize basketball games with his students 





met we talked about it. My father had been 
shot and killed when I was three months 
old. Ennis was comforting. He said, “You 
are born into this world, and we all have to 
leave it sooner or later. It is natural. Every- 
one has to die. It doesn’t help to worry 
about it. It will happen when it is your time. 
Hopefully we all go in a nice way.’” 

On Dec. 18, 1996, Ennis dropped off a 
paper at school and took off on a break from 
the inner-city pressures of New York. He 
flew to California to stay at his parents’ large 
Tudor-style house in a T-shaped intersec- 
tion shared by Whoopi Goldberg and Steven 


Spielberg in Los Angeles’ ex- 
clusive Pacific Palisades. 
Shortly after midnight, on 
Jan. 15, it was his time. 









NNIS COSBY DIED IN 
one of the safest ar- 
eas in Los Angeles. 
The northbound Mul- 
holland Drive exit 
off of the I 405 free- 

way, which con- 
nects West Los Angeles to 
the San Fernando Valley, 
leads down onto a quiet ac- 
cess road landscaped with 
rolling hills of green shrubs 
and small trees. The east- 
bound road leads to Bel Air, 
where maps are sold on 
street corners for tours past 
the homes of some of Holly- 
wood'’s biggest stars. 

There were other mur- 
ders in Los Angeles that day. 
Corrie Williams, a senior at 
Centennial High School in 
Compton, was killed riding a 
bus in South Central in broad 
daylight, in a place people ex- 
pect such things to happen. It 
was allegedly committed by 
gang members, who, a Los 
Angeles Times survey found, 
commit about half the nearly 
2,000 homicides in the city 
each year. As L.A. Mayor 
Richard Riordan was calling 
the Ennis Cosby murder “pri- 
ority No. 1,” Bill Cosby linked 
his son’s death to the Comp- 
ton case. In a phone call, he 
told police chief Williams he 
was concerned about Corrie’s 
family. Earlier, the Cosby 
family released a statement 
that read, “Our hearts go out 
to each and every family that 
such an incident occurs to. 
This is a life experience that 
is truly difficult to share.” 

The investigation must now track sev- 
eral apparent leads. The police have not 
confirmed newspaper reports that the fe- 
male witness was the person that Ennis 
called from a cell phone at 1:15 a.m. for help 
illuminating the area with the headlights of 
her car, the better to fix his flat. According to 
those stories, the witness supposedly left the 
scene because she saw a man with a pistol, 
who tapped on her car window. She then re- 
turned and found Ennis dead on the pave- 
ment next to his Mercedes. She supposedly 
saw a car fleeing but could not identify the 
make. The police have announced that 
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VIEWPOINT 


Walter Kirn 


Situation Tragedy 


Ennis Cosby’s murder violates the cozy barrier between sitcom and reality 


OR SO LONG THE SOURCE OF AMERICAN ONSCREEN 

drama, Los Angeles has lately become the stage for the 

nation’s most gripping real-life dramas as well. The sort 

of narratives that Hollywood studios, in their quest for 
blockbuster profits, have almost abandoned—complex moral 
tales of actual human beings facing the ultimate issues of 
love and loss, rage and separation—have moved from the 
sound stages onto the streets. Beginning with the taped 
beating of Rodney King in 1991 (by far the most important 
footage to come out of L.A.’s image factory that year) and 
continuing through the O.J. Simpson trials 
and all their multifarious spin-offs, the facts 
of life in Southern California have loomed far 
larger in the American psyche and stirred 
more controversy and conversation than any 
of its technicolor fictions. 

Bill Cosby, in his initial public response to 
the murder of his son, seemed aware of this. 
The man who single-handedly updated the 
middle-class patriarch as a TV icon, who 
made the small screen safe again for displays 
of frank morality, loving discipline and gruff 
exasperation, may have sensed straightaway 
that the death in his family made him a kind 
of reluctant griever in chief. So instead of ask- 
ing for sympathy, he offered it—to families 
who'd experienced similar tragedies. Cosby 
seemed more concerned about his audience’s pain than his 
own. Considering the permeable borders between art and 
life these days, he wasn’t being just noble but realistic. 

The virtual American family has suffered a real death. 
The feelings will be—and already are—peculiarly complicat- 
ed. When I first heard the news on CNN, I suffered a mo- 
mentary mental lag, an instant of ontological puzzlement: 
Had a human being been slain, or a sitcom character? How 
was Dr. Huxtable—Bill Cosby, rather—going to handle this 
one? How would he break such searing news to Phyllicia 
Rashad, his TV wife, and how could the tragedy ever be re- 
solved in under 30 minutes? 

Then, of course, the reality sank in. Bill Cosby, the father 





The cast of The Cosby Show 





who works as an actor whose specialty is playing fathers, had 
lost a blood, not a visual, relation. And had lost him not to a 
plot turn but to a bullet. Still, the whole thing didn’t quite 
compute for me. Gunfire was never a part of The Cosby 
Show. Roadside homicide didn’t figure in. According to the 
same dramatic logic that ruled out rape on Gilligan’s Island 
and domestic violence among the Brady Bunch, murder on 
Cosby just wasn’t possible. 

Ennis Cosby’s demise is a shocking violation, not only of 
basic notions of personal safety (changing a tire shouldn't be 
a death sentence, especially not in palmy sub- 
urbia) but of a modern metaphysical barrier as 
well. Bonds and affections nurtured by a TV 
show season after season for years should not 
be vulnerable to sudden disruption from out- 
side the screen. I have plenty of friends who 
grew up with single parents—or double par- 
ents who didn’t much like each other—for 
whom Bill Cosby's intact, warm TV house- 
hold was a crucial refuge. Now it’s gone. And 
no matter how the current story evolves, 
those reruns will be difficult to watch, those 
comforting memories tainted if not spoiled. 
When Ricky Nelson, America’s TV son, died 
in a mysterious plane crash, rumors swirled 
that the child actor turned rock star had set the 
craft ablaze free-basing cocaine. Today's tele- 
citizens like to view tragedies involving high-profile victims 
as either retributions for evil or sacrifices of perfect inno- 
cence, and it will be interesting to see what moral is drawn 
to deflect and ease the sting of this one. 

Bill Cosby not only talked the talk of fatherhood, he 
walked the walk. Ennis Cosby was not a brat. He was a 
teacher. Now it’s his father who'll have to be one. Bill Cosby 
has a new role as a model of loss, a paragon of violent be- 
reavement. In Hollywood, privileged, unreal, incredible Hol- 
lywood, where imagination transforms reality, reality is taking 
the upper hand. It’s as though the gods of drama have or- 
dained that our entertainers must now act out America’s most 
awful true-life conflicts, no longer just its escapist fantasies. @ 
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something was taken from the crime scene, 
but Williams would not be specific. On Sat- 
urday the L.a.P.D. announced that the mo- 
tive for killing Cosby was probably robbery. 
They also released a sketch of a suspect: a 
white man of average height, 25 to 32 years 
old. The police also put out a sketch of an- 
other white male whom a security guard 
saw driving away in a blue hatchback. He 
was being considered a witness. The police 
said there may be more witnesses. 

All murder mysteries get tawdrier with 
the telling. And probing the netherworld of 
Los Angeles for Ennis Cosby’s killer is un- 





| likely to produce an exception. In the end, 


the tale of fathers and sons that made it so 
compelling may be merely a small part of 
some endless legal epic. But that facet may 
prove to be the most enduring one. Ennis 
Cosby was Bill Cosby’s legacy. And his son’s 
legacy may be a young man in New York 
City. When Walter Stephen Douglas heard 
of the murder, his heart was not really with 
the celebrity dad most Americans were 
mourning with. “I cried the whole day. I put 
a picture of Ennis on the bed and cried my- 
self to sleep. He just went away, and a part of 
me went with him.” Thinking of the man 


who was like a father to him, Douglas says, 
“T understand why his dad said he was a hero 
to him. He was a hero to me too. I wanted to 
be like him. The way he thought. The way he 
got over his problem. I thought I could do the 
same thing. I want to do what he wanted to 
do—open a school for kids like me. I figure if 
I put myself to it, I could be a teacher and 
make it fun.” He pauses, in reflection. “Just 
like Ennis.” —Reported by Sylvester Monroe 
and Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles, Edward Barnes, 
Elaine Rivera, Jennifer Steil and Richard Zoglin/ 
New York, Dan Goodgame and Jack E. White/ 
Washington and Tammerlin Drummond/Atlanta 
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By RICHARD LACAYO 


HERE ARE SOME MOMENTS IN WASH- 

ington life when it seems as if the en- 

tire political class is conspiring to 

prove that the rules are ... that there 

are no rules. The mayhem sur 

rounding Newt Gingrich’s ethical 
problems has that feel to it. In the past few 
weeks all the important lines of law and 
decorum have been crossed—by Gingrich, 
by House Republicans and Democrats, 
and above all by the members of the ethics 
committee charged with keeping those 
lines neat and tidy. The unusual $300,000 
fine levied against the Speaker by the sub- 
committee that spent two years investigat- 
ing him may be intended to restore some 
sense of propriety. But the bitterness and 
embarrassment of the Gingrich mess will 
linger in the marbled corridors of the Capi 
tol for some time to come. 

When the committee handed down its 
verdict last week, Gingrich got off with a rep- 
rimand, not the censure that would have re- 
quired him to step down as Speaker. If the 
full House goes along with the recommen- 
dation, that alone will make him the first 
Speaker in history to be disciplined in any 
way. But the report by committee counsel 
James Cole, which says that for years the 
Speaker flouted House standards of con 
duct, is tougher than many Republicans ex- 
pected. And the surprising fine—which is 
supposed to cover the cost of additional in- 
vestigation made necessary by Gingrich’s 
slippery replies to committee inquiries—is a 
lot of money for an offense some in the G.O.P. 
have described as akin to “jaywalking.” 

Chairwoman Nancy Johnson of Con- 
necticut did her best to call the penalty 
“tough and unprecedented compared to 
past cases.” It will be—if the fine comes out 
of Gingrich’s pocket. In a brazen wiggle, 
his office left open the possibility that the 
fine could be paid from campaign contri 
butions. That would render it all but mean- 
ingless; it would also open him up to the ac- 
cusations made against Bill Clinton’s 
legal-defense fund—that it’s an open door 
for influence peddlers. In other words, an 
ethical problem. 

Which is one more reason that every- 
body in Washington is wondering whether 
Gingrich will still be Gingrich once the 
dust settles. After two years of denying that 
he had done anything wrong, the Speaker 
admitted in December that he had failed to 
seek proper legal guidance before using 
contributions to his tax-exempt foundation 
to finance a college lecture course, one that 
even he said was aimed at the partisan goal 
of electing a G.o.p. Congress. He also ad- 
mitted turning in false information to com- 
mittee investigators. 
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PAYING T 


Talk about ethics charges! Breaking the 


WOUNDED: The 
Speaker escaped 
censure, but 
“the vultures 

are definitely 
cirgling” 


The final report that Cole put before 
the committee on Friday made it clear that 
he believed Gingrich had broken the law. 
He had ignored plain understandings, Cole 
told the committee on Friday, that “you're 
supposed to keep politics and tax-deductible 
situations separate.” And if Gingrich had 
not sought the legal advice that would have 
steered him away from that course, it was be- 
cause he was reckless or knew that no lawyer 
would let him do what he had in mind. 

Because G.O.P. said they 
weren't ready to accuse Gingrich of violating 
tax laws, the subcommittee left that question 
to the Internal Revenue Service. If an Rs in- 
vestigation further undercuts the Speaker's 
credibility, House Republicans, who are al- 
ready talking privately about possible suc- 


members 
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cessors, may yet give up on him, despite his 
gifts as a strategist and a party fund raiser. In 
the vote to re-elect him as Speaker two 
weeks ago, nine of the 227 House Republi- 
cans defected. A dozen more would have 
cost him the job. Says an aide to a G.o.P. 
leader: “The vultures are definitely circling.” 

Luckily for him, Gingrich has the Dem- 
ocrats. Their game plan for capitalizing on 
his misfortunes can be summed up this way: 
1) Draw pistol. 2) Aim squarely at own foot. 
3) Fire. After much negotiation, Democrats 
and Republicans on the ethics committee 
agreed two weeks ago to subject Gingrich to 
public hearings that would have filled 
C-SPAN'S daytime schedule for days. But then 
committee Democrats forgot one of the 
rules of politics—quit while you're ahead. 





E PRIGE 


will cost Newt Gingrich $300,000 


They called a press conference to complain 
that the schedule they had just agreed to 
would require the House to decide the 
Speaker's punishment before Cole had fin- 
ished his report, then due on Feb. 4. 

True enough, but their sniping enraged 
committee chairwoman Johnson, who 
struck back by giving the Democrats what 
they asked for. She moved up Cole’s deadline 
to last Thursday, with hearings to begin after 
that. They had to conclude before the House 
met this week to vote on the Speaker's pun- 
ishment, guaranteeing they would be brief. 
Democrats screamed it was against House 
rules for Johnson to unilaterally undo the 
earlier decision. The House parliamentari- 
an, whose job it is to pronounce on the rules, 
agreed. But the rules are, there are no rules, 


“A disregard and 
lack of respect” 


“The violation does 
not represent only a 
single instance of 
reckless conduct. 
Rather, over a number 
of years and in a 
number of situations, 
Mr. Gingrich showed 
a disregard and lack 
of respect for the 
standards of conduct 
that applied to his 
activities.” 
— James Cole, above, 
in his report on Gingrich 





Meanwhile, Democrats turned the 
spotlight on themselves by trying to exploit 
the illegally taped conference call between 
Gingrich, his lawyer Ed Bethune and a 
group of Republican House leaders. As 
part of the December deal with the ethics 
committee, in which he admitted guilt, 
Gingrich had promised not to orchestrate a 
counterattack on the committee’s judg- 
ment. But on the tape, Gingrich and the 
other parties to his call are mulling over 
how to spin the news of his admissions. 

One of them, Ohio Representative John 
Boehner, was joining in on a cellular car 
phone in Florida. That made the call suscep- 
tible to electronic eavesdropping by John 
Martin, a school maintenance man from 
Fort White, Florida, and his wife Alice, a 
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teacher's aide. The Martins are Democratic 
Party activists who happen to keep a police 
radio scanner and a tape recorder in their 
car. As they explained in a press conference 
last week, they picked up Boehner’s conver- 
sation, realized that Gingrich was also on the 
line and excitedly taped the call as “a part of 
history.” Two and a half weeks later, they 
passed the tape to Representative Jim Mc- 
Dermott, the Seattle Congressman who was 
the ranking Democrat on the ethics com- 
mittee. Soon after, it found its way to the 
New York Times and the Atlanta Journal 
Constitution, which published excerpts. 

In his report, investigator Cole said the 
committee felt that Gingrich had violated his 
agreement not to supervise a campaign in 
his own defense. But the Martins, as well as 
McDermott, may have violated state and 
federal law, which makes it a crime to listen 
in deliberately to a telephone call or to dis- 
close the contents of one that you know has 
been overheard illegally. rB1 Director Louis 
Freeh ordered an investigation. McDermott 
had to recuse himself from the Gingrich de- 
liberations. As a diversion from Newt's trou- 
bles, the tape tangle was “like a gift from 
heaven,” says a senior House Republican. 

None of this is good for the postelection 
hopes that Democrats and Republicans 
were on their way to an era of good feeling 
in which things like the budget and Medi- 
care reform would somehow become man- 
ageable. Sounding like a man who saw an 
opportunity slipping away 
who knows a thing or two about ethical 
hassles—the President last week implored 
the House to finish up. “I want it to be 
over,” he begged. “I want it to be over.” 

It’s not over. If in the end Gingrich has 
to reach into his own pocket, there is al- 
ways the $471,000 in royalties he is report- 
ed to have earned on To Renew America 
the 1995 book for which he was originally 
offered an improbable $4.5 million ad- 
vance. The New Republic points out this 
week that the book leans heavily on copy- 
righted materials developed for Newt's col- 
lege course by the tax-exempt group that is 
at the center of his current problems. 

That could well be a violation of irs rules 
that prohibit tax-exempt organizations from 
transferring assets to private individuals. It 
also calls into question Gingrich’s claim that 
he’s no Jim Wright—the Democratic Speak- 
er whose ouster he spearheaded—because 
he never sought to line his own pockets. Af- 
ter taxes, his royalties would have stuffed his 
pockets with something like $300,000—the 
amount of his fine. Maybe he should hand it 
over. If nothing else, it would prove that 
even when you can’t count on the rule of 
law in Washington, there’s always poetic 
justice, —Reported by James Carney, Tamala M. 
Edwards and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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Guess Whos Listening 


For millions of scanners, overheard conversations 
provide a free, unfiltered window on the world 
By MICHAEL KRANTZ 


+. 


startlingly large. Bob Grove, publisher of 
the scanner journal Monitoring Times, puts 
their number at 10 million to 20 million. 

Whether all their activities are ethical 
or even legal is highly questionable. To be 
sure, most scanners are harmless hobbyists 
hooked on the drama of raw, radio-trans- 
mitted reality; some anonymous guy who 
happens to like listening to plumbers and 
electricians, for instance, surely poses little 
threat to the community. 

Then there are the true fanatics like 
‘ret | Henney, who spends 14 hours a day 
sral | monitoring police, private security and res- 
cue squads in the Washington-Baltimore 










ALAN HENNEY LIKES TO 
listen. “I primarily lis- 
ten to police, 
fire, the Fed- 
eral Govern- 
ment and 
some business 
users,” says the 29- 
























y 
dent, who lives with his 
ban Maryland. “The Park 


Protective Service, the U.S. marshals, 
Drug Enforcement Administration.” He 
pauses. “The shops at Union Station, 
campus security, building security 
officers, the security guards at 
Fort Lincoln Cemetery ...” 
Cemetery? Oh, yes. “Its << 
kind of a rough neighborhood,” 
Henney elaborates. “There's of- 
ten security trouble, people being 
mugged. You just never know 
who’s gonna pop up on a radio 
frequency.” 
Besieged politicians 
plotting against their ene- 
zmies, for instance? Embat- 
stled House Speaker Newt Gin- 
2grich, whose travails took a bizarre 
3turn two weeks ago when a transcript of 
“his cell-phone war council with@.P. allies 
Eturned up in the New Yo: s, may be 
Scomforted to know Is was a cutting- 
edge vi ion. John and 
ice Martin, the Florida 
residents-cum-Democrat- 
ic Party activists who 
/_ taped Newt & Co.’s call, 
il spotlighted one of 
America’s most curi- 
ous subcultures. 
The boom in 
wireless communi- 
cations has led to a 
corresponding boom 
in wireless snooping. 
The community of lis- 
teners—as people who 
use scanning equip- 
ment to eavesdrop 
on various wire- 
less devices call 
themselves—is 


corridor. “It’s like Cops,” he says. “It’s real 
time. It’s unfiltered. You don’t know what's 
going to happen next.” 

And a lot of folks want to. Henney is a 
volunteer dispatcher for the Breaking 
News Network, a paging service that alerts 
local TV producers, free-lance photogra- 
phers and insurance-claims adjusters to 
fires, accidents and shootings. Larry Van 
Horn, assistant editor of Monitoring Times, 
once overheard some fleeing criminals and 
alerted the cops to their whereabouts. 
“There are probably more instances where 
people have helped the police and fire 
fighters,” he says, “than people who have 
misused the technology.” 

But what about the latter? What about 
industrial spies who steal trade secrets? Or 
the New York politician who used to brag 
about hearing former Governor Mario 
Cuomo’s daily phone calls? Or the folks 
who eavesdrop on your baby monitor at 
midnight? 
























| a 1993 statute out- 








And what about the 
Martins? The Gingrich 
case illustrates how 
difficult privacy 
laws are to en- 
force in the wire- 
less era. The 1986 
Electronic Com- 
munications Pri- 
vacy Act made it 
illegal to divulge 
intentionally the 
contents of cell- 
phone calls, and 









lawed the sale and manu- 
facture of scanner§ capable of receiving 
cell-phone signals. But the scanners sold 
today are eas odified into full-frequen- 
a press conference last week, 

portrayed themselves as 








grigWTall on an ordinary Radio Shack sean- 
nér, taped it out of excitement at witnessing 
history and gave it to Democratic officials 
out of a sense of civic duty. 

But as outraged Republicans and a de- 
fensive scanner community quickly pointed 
out, the Martins’ story—now the subject of 
an FBI probe—has a few problems. Only a 
deliberately modified scanner is likely to 
have picked up the Gingrich call and 

held it long enough to produce such 
a lengthy recording. And only a 
couple painfully aware of their 
action’s consequences would 
have passed the tape on to House 
ethics committee member Jim 
McDermott accompanied by a letter 
asking for immunity from prosecution. 

At any rate, the burden of protecting pri- 
vacy, Grove and his peers contend, lies with 
cell phoners. “Is everyone entitled to a rea- 
onable expectation of privacy?” asks Grove. 
bsolutely.” But that right, he says, doesn’t 
nd to those who haven't bothered to get 








se ling equipment or one of the new 
(an ch more secure) digital phones. 
“If you your clothes off, close your eyes 


m an airport concourse shout- 
< at me!,’ you might have an 
expectation of \privacy,” he says. “But is it 
reasonable?” —Reported by Greg Aunapu/ 
Miami and Elaine Shannon/Washington 
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Name: Call me Dottie. 

Age: None of your business. 
Weight: See above. 

Cholesterol: Never touch the stuff 
Blood Pressure: Right on the money. 
Diet: You are what you eat. 

Goal: To bowl a 300 game. 

Motto: Never go below 55 





in the left lane. 





Experts say that cholesterol and excess body weight are 
risk factors for heart disease. 

Delicious Quaker” Oatmeal is low in saturated fat, a good 
source of fiber and naturally cholesterol free, so it fits into 
the kind of diet that may lower your cholesterol. Which _ 
may help reduce your risk of heart disease. And it’s sagisfying, 
so: you won't be tempted to indulge before lunch. 

When it comes to a 7-10 split, however, youre 


Oh, what those oa 


~~. http://www,qdakeroatmeal.com — 


Life is a journey. 
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Their loyalty has earned them access to the most 
exclusive ZIP code and fax number in America: the 
ones that get letters straight to the Oval Office 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 


N A SEASON WHEN WASHINGTON IS 

turning itself inside out over the issue 

of access to the President—who has it, 

how much did they have to pay to get 

it, what did they get in return—it turns 

out that the most valuable scrap of in- 
formation to have is a nine-digit number. 
That number is a z1P code, one that tells the 
White House post office to pluck that letter 
from the 15,000 addressed to Bill Clinton 
every day and slip it directly under the 
President's door. The people who know the 
code are Clinton's oldest friends and earli- 
est allies. Few of them followed him to 
Washington, and maybe that is why they 
are the people he trusts to have his interests 
at heart. They are his private epistolary 
brain trust. 

The President has groused that the 
biggest frustration of being in the White 
House is that it’s so hard to get out of it, to 
know what is going on out there in America 
and to benefit from unfiltered common 
sense. And so when his Georgetown Univer- 
sity hallmate David Matter complained in 
September about the way the organ-donor 
system allocates livers for transplant, with 
people in one city waiting months while 
patients elsewhere can expect them in less 
than two weeks, the Department of Health 
and Human Services was ordered to take a 
new look at who should get to the top of the 
list. Last spring Carolyn Staley wrote to chide 
the President about his promise that im- 
proving education would be his legacy. Was 
he aware, she wondered, that he had pro- 
duced a budget that would cut spending for 
adult literacy to a level below what it was in 
the Bush Administration? The next thing she 
knew, Staley got a call from the budget ana- 
lyst on whose desk her note had landed. “And 
who, exactly, are you?” he inquired rather 
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nervously. The deputy director of the Na- 
tional Institute for Literacy, it turns out, and 
a preacher’s kid who grew up next door to 
Billy Clinton. Adult-education programs are 
now scheduled to receive a $95 million boost 
in this year’s presidential budget. 

The idea of a special zip code was 
George Bush’s, but Clinton adopted it 
shortly after he was elected and soon 
added a fax number as well. Clinton has 
given it out to strangers when he wants to 
hear their stories in full. But most often it’s 
a way for people like Staley to bypass regu- 
lar channels, which once left her in tears af- 
ter she'd poured quarter after quarter into 
a phone at Washington's National Airport. 


From the day she was handed the magic | 


number, Staley has been faxing a stream of 
jokes, gossip and encouragement. “Hello 
from one essential government worker to 
another,” she wrote the day after the first 
government shutdown began in 1995. “I’m 
only hearing support for your refusal to 


| sign a bill you don't believe in.” 


It may surprise some that a poll- 
obsessed President who checked the num- 
bers before deciding where to vacation 
could be guided by such unscientific ad- 
vice. Yet Clinton has said that poring over 
these missives is an indispensable part of 
the three or four hours of private time that 
chief of staff Erskine Bowles has built into 
each presidential day. They arrive, some- 
times a hundred in a week, sometimes 500. 
About twice a month, he hears from Mau- 
ria Aspell, who was the only other non- 
Catholic at St. John’s parish school in Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. The two shared many 
hours in an otherwise empty classroom 
while the rest of the second grade was at 
Mass. Says Aspell: “It helps him have a win- 
dow to his past, and the things that touched 
his life.” 

From these letters, the President also 











gleans some of the bite-size policy pre- 
scriptions that helped get him re-elected, 
and that will shape his approach to govern- 
ing in a second term. Clinton’s Everyman is 
elementary school chum David Leopoulos, 
a traveling software salesman who faxes 
the Oval Office as much as three times a 
week. Often it is from a laptop in a hotel 
room, filling Clinton in on family news, on 
what he has heard listening to Rush Lim- 
baugh and on the joys and frustrations of 
daily living. Leopoulos was watching the fi- 
nal presidential debate last year from yet 
another hotel room—this one in Madison, 
Wisconsin—when he recognized that one 
of those tales had got results. Asked how he 
might encourage people to save for their 
own old age, the President mentioned a 
law he had signed that would help small- 
business people take their retirement ac- 
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counts from one job to the next. “My best 
friend from grade school is a computer- 
software salesman, and he told me last time 
he changed employers it took him nine 
months to figure out how to transfer his 
401(k) plan,” the President added. “Now, 
none of that will happen anymore.” 
Sometimes the President gets speech- 
writing help from this private circle of cor- 
respondents. His pronouncement two 
weeks ago, “Great Presidents do not do 
great things. Great Presidents get a lot of 
other people to do great things,” was 
passed along by his college friend Kit Ash- 
by. It was just the kind of pseudo profundi- 
ty the two used to toss across the supper 
table when as Georgetown seniors they 
shared a house. Philip Jamison, who was in 
a math class with Clinton when word came 
that John F. Kennedy had been assassinat- 
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ed, forwarded to Clinton a speech Kennedy 
had given at the Naval Academy, Jamison’s 
alma mater, just in time for Clinton to use 
it when he addressed the graduating mid- 
shipmen in 1994. “I read that speech care- 
fully before I came here,” Clinton said. And 
then the President paraphrased Jamison’s 
favorite part: “If someone asks you what 
you did with your life, there is not a better 
answer than to say I served as an officer in 
the U.S. Navy.” 

When the question of whether to 
normalize relations with Vietnam exposed 
one of Clinton’s biggest political vulnera- 
bilities, Clinton probably found it reassur- 
ing to read Jamison’s judgment that it was 
the right thing to do, an afterthought Jami- 
son had added to a note about their up- 
coming class reunion. For while Clinton 
was at Oxford plotting how to avoid the 
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Mail to the Chief 


Some of Bill Clinton’s childhood 
friends stay in touch with him 
by using a secret ZIP code and 
fax number. 


Philip Jamison 

JOB Pentagon foreign 
affairs specialist 
CONNECTION High 
school classmate 
ADVICE Moving to 
normalize relations 
with Vietnam is the right thing todo 


Carolyn Staley 

JOB Deputy director 
of the National 
Institute for Literacy 
CONNECTION The 
girl next door 
ADVICE Don’t cut 
spending for adult literacy 


David Leopoulos 

JOB Computer- 
software salesman 
CONNECTION 
Clinton’s best friend 

= from grade school 

' 2 ADVICE Make 401(k) 
accounts more easily transferable 








draft, his friend was logging 343 missions in 
a Navy helicopter-gunship in Vietnam. 

In a White House that is not above 
auctioning off the Lincoln Bedroom, an 
obvious question arises: Would it take a 
nine-digit campaign contribution to get 
the nine-digit number? White House 
spokesman Michael McCurry insists it is 
not for sale at any price. As for Clinton's in- 
formal advisers, they contend they won't 
be following the example of Dick Morris 
cashing in on their access and taking cred- 
it for every successful White House move. 
Leopoulos, for one, won't even be at this 
week’s Inauguration. The $150 cost of an 
Inaugural Ball ticket is too steep, he says, 
and he would have to miss his 12-year-old 
daughter’s tryout for the Arkansas select 
soccer team. How’s that for common sense 
from the heartland? a 
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Margaret Carlson 


“I’m Old Enough to Never Say Never” 


Dick Morris’ wife talks about standing by her man and then taking her leave 


H, TO BE IN TROUBLE AND HAVE EILEEN MCGANN AT 

your side. One of Connecticut's finest trial attorneys, 

she didn’t become famous until she displayed her skills 

on the lawn of her house protecting her husband, pres- 
idential adviser Dick Morris, who had just resigned in dis- 
grace at the Democratic National Convention. McGann has 
finally agreed to have a drink with me the day Morris is 
emerging after five months of self-imposed exile writing his 
much anticipated book, Behind the Oval Office. She begins 
our conversation while moving furniture 10 times her size 
back into place in her newly painted 
apartment overlooking Lincoln Center. 
As she gives a heavy table the sort of 
shove she would no doubt like to direct 
at the camera crews still blocking the 
driveway of her house, she recalls two 
rainy days spent walking on the beach 
in California over New Year's, her first 
time alone since the Star published 
pictures of her husband with prosti- 
tute Sherry Rowlands. “I would wake 
up optimistic until I remembered this 
heavy thing hanging over me.” She 
was also “amazed that people were still 
coming up to me, giving their opinion 
on my marriage. The story was every- 
where I turned.” 

It didn’t help that in addition to 
Rowlands’ diary, the woman in Texas 
with whom Morris had fathered a 
child six years earlier was giving tele- 
vision interviews and was rumored to 
be shopping her own book, despite the 
fact that Morris had faithfully paid her 
$4,000 a month in child support. Mc- 
Gann knew she had made the right de- 
cision when, after a few days back 
from California, she was so besieged 
by reporters when she showed up at 
the courthouse for a murder trial that 
she had to drop the case. “I stayed out of the limelight when 
he was on top. I got pulled in when he was at the bottom. 
Surely I should be able to withdraw now.” 

But when your prefeminist, stand-by-your-man perfor- 
mance prompts millions (including me) to label you a door- 
mat, it is hard to reclaim your anonymity. Like a state troop- 
er who keeps hundreds from speeding by pulling over one 
scofflaw, McGann might have slowed down a few philan- 
derers with a decisive show of force. But she resisted playing 
to the crowd or saving face, to the near universal scorn of the 
sisterhood. “I didn’t know that feminists had decreed what 
the politically correct rules were for personal relationships,” 
she says. “I did what was right for us.” 

It’s a marvel the weight of trouble a family can buoy you 
through. I like her best when she admits, “I would come 
home from the office some days and want to smash the lap- 











Anyone in trouble would want her on his side 
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top over his head,” rather than read his manuscript over In- 
dian food, as she often did, carefully excising references to 
herself. But I admire that she honored the “for worse” part 
of her vows instead of running to Oprah when the world 
came crashing down around her. She turned down all tele- 
vision offers. “I didn’t owe anyone an explanation of who I 
am.” She’s barreled through these past few months in some 
ways feminists should applaud, missing only a few days at 
her law firm, Cummings & Lockwood, and finding comfort 
in working late with her partners (some of whom are her best 
friends). The crease between her eye- 
brows that gives her a fierce demeanor 
disappears when she talks about the 
weekend in Paris she begins the next 
day with the two sisters, a brother and 
a niece she adores, thanks, she says, 
laughing, “to the $299 Air France spe- 
cial Bob Dole advertised right after 
the election.” Whereas Morris was a 
slug for preaching family values to 
the campaign while violating them 
himself, McGann really believes in 
the notion. Over Christmas, she wel- 
comed Morris’ daughter to their Con- 
necticut home for the holidays. 

On Thursday evening I encounter 
Dick Morris on the 5:30 shuttle to 
Washington for his appearance on 
Larry King Live. He introduces me to 
his frail 86-year-old father, whom he 
puts his arm around, happy that he’s 
come from Florida to keep Morris 
company. He’s willing to talk (of 
course), but not about Eileen, be- 
cause he doesn’t “want to intrude on 
her interview.” He’s promised to pro- 
tect her privacy. 

I had asked McGann earlier in the 
day if she would consider taking Mor- 
ris back, but she made a persuasive 
case that hers was a thoughtful decision. Though she had 
missed Prime Time Live on Wednesday night, she knew that 
her husband had gone into Duke of Windsor mode, pledging 
on four networks to win back the woman he loves. While she 
was airborne over the Atlantic, he was recounting to Larry 
King how he had got a huge lump in his throat earlier that 
evening at the sight of pompano on the menu—because he 
and Eileen had discovered it together on a vacation to Key 
West, Florida. 

There are worse things after 20 years of marriage than a 
man who gets teary over a fish and who has entered intense 
therapy. But all McGann would say is that “life is complicat- 
ed, and I’m old enough to never say never.” It’s easy to see 
why Morris leaned on her. Any one of us unlucky enough to 
find ourselves with just one call from the police station 
would want to do the same. a 
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Poor Little Rich Girt 


The Americanization of Oksana has gone awry, and 
a drunken-driving charge is the latest consequence 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 





WHAT DOES A PRINCESS 
do after happily-ever-af- 
ter? Oksana 
Ukraine was Cinderella. 
The poor little orphan 
who slept at a run-down 
rink, practicing on un- 
even ice to qualify for the 
1994 Winter Olympics in 
There she defeated the 





Lillehammer. 
sport’s two dueling ice queens and was 
suddenly royalty herself. Baiul, at 16, was 


embraced by a worldwide 
audience hungry for miracles 
and was beloved by Ameri- 
cans who were willing to pay 
handsomely to see success 
stories. Baiul went to America 
to become perhaps the most 
highly paid newcomer in 
professional figure skating 
(with a $1.5 million contract, 
excluding endorsements and 
tours). “We've been trying 
to Americanize her as much 
as possible, and the U.S. pub- 
lic has responded 
very well,” one of her 
agents, Michael Car- 
lisle, told TIME last 
year. Baiul drove a 
green Mercedes-Benz 
and bought herself a 
$450,000 house in 
Simsbury, Connecticut. 
She posed for sexy fash- 
ion shoots, learned to 
go clubbing in Man- 
hattan, and exhibited an 
aversion to seat belts. 
Baiul is just 19. 

Her leap into adulthood has become 
increasingly troubled. Baiul was arrested 
in Connecticut last week for driving under 
the influence of alcohol and reckless dri- 
ving after she swerved off the road and hit 
some small trees. She was admitted to a lo- 
cal hospital, where doctors put 12 stitches 
in her scalp and treated her for a concus- 
sion. Her blood-alcohol level was 0.168%, 
well above the state’s limit of 0.10%. JoJo 
Starbuck, a two-time world bronze medal- 
ist in pairs skating who has choreographed 
Baiul a number of times, said, “Watching 


Baiul of 



















her recently, I’ve been concerned that her 
lack of discipline would catch up with her. 
Her head has been turned by so many 
things since she’s come to America.” Says 
her Americanizing agent Carlisle: “This is 
an unfortunate slip in the process.” 

When she first arrived in the U.S., 
Baiul stuck close to her coach and surrogate 
mother Galina Zmievskaya and to Ukrain- 
ian Olympic champion Viktor Petrenko, 
who has always acted as a kind of older 
brother to Baiul. But they have been drift- 
ing apart. “She had kind of stepped away 
from the real hard work on the ice,” Pe- 
FLUSH WITH 
MONEY AND 
FREEDOM: 
Baiul took the 
fast lane to 
adulthood—and 
somewhere 
lost her famous 
balance 


trenko told TiME. “She’s just enjoying her 
life.” That included adding a new layer of 
friends, like Ari Zakarian, 30, the Russian- 
trained skater who was a passenger in her 
car the night of the accident. In the days af- 
ter the crash, he slipped away to Switzer- 
land. Reached by TIME, he said, “The acci- 
dent, in my opinion, was not because she 
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was drunk, but because she got very emo- 
tional. There was a Madonna song playing, 
and she loves Madonna; she was like per- 
forming, she was getting into it. So I don't 
think it was exactly the alcohol.” 

Baiul was swept away not only by 
abundance but also by the dual pressures of 
being a kid and not being a kid. Carlisle ex- 
plains that the lapse occurred “because she 
collapsed so many years of her childhood 
into a very short period of time.” She knew 
she had a shot at winning another Olympic 
gold medal in 1998 (Katarina Witt and 
Sonja Henie are the only women singles 
skaters to win more than one), but amateur 
skating’s regimen and multiplicity of rules 
left her chagrined. So did the grueling pro- 
fessional schedule. And her body was 
changing, no longer the poised pubescence 
perfect for jumps and axels. Relearning her 
balance led to accidents and injuries and 
occasional withdrawals from perform- 
ances. She told Esquire last April that she 
had grown three inches in a year. “I’m not 
anymore little girl, you know.” 

Discipline, however, is hardly the first 
requirement in the showy professional 
world. “It makes sense for an orphan to go 
for the bucks and kick back a bit,”, says 
Christine Brennan, author of Inside Edge, 
a best-selling book on skating. “But what 
Oksana did is equivalent to Tiger 
Woods’ winning the Masters this 
year and saying, “That's it, I’m leav- 
ing the P.G.A. Tour, and I’m going to 
play in pro-ams and exhibitions for 
the rest of my career.’” Brennan be- 
lieves Baiul should have kept on a 
hard training routine for 1998 in- 
stead of settling for the softer world 
of the pro-ice Professional 
competition, she says, is an oxy- 
moron. “It isn’t the real thing.” At the 
moment, she says, it’s “Broadway.” 

Friends and associates believe 
Baiul will bounce back from this 
lapse. Says Bob Young, director of 
the skating center in Simsbury, 
where Baiul trains: “She realizes 
that maybe it’s best to turn back to 
the people who have been there, 
who have gotten her where she is and 
know what's best for her.” At the hospital, 
Young says, Baiul asked him, “What do | 
do to correct this mistake?” He adds, 
“There was no attempt on her part to say, 
“Make it go away, can you make it better?” 
It was, ‘Yes, I was driving. Yes, it hap- 
pened.’” Baiul faces possible jail time, 
temporary license suspension and up to a 
$1,300 fine. Says Petrenko: “If she wants 
it, she will get good advice and support. If 
she doesn’t want it, nobody can help her. 
That's up to her.” Reported by 
Charlotte Faltermayer/New York 
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AND THEN THERE WERE TWO... 


Claiming sexual harassment and vicious hazing, 
half the female cadets quit the Citadel 


By ELIZABETH GLEICK CHARLESTON 





HE WEEK BEFORE KIM MESSER AND 

Jeanie Mentavlos announced that 

they were leaving the Citadel because 

they no longer felt safe on campus, in- 
terim Citadel president R. Clifton Poole 
was planning to send a letter to alumni 
telling them how well the assimilation of fe- 
males into the 154-year-old South Carolina 
military college had gone. “We were feeling 
really good, really proud,” says Poole. “Now 
I have to send a letter to a lot of angry alum- 
ni explaining what went wrong.” 

It will be interesting to see what Poole 
chooses to tell those alums. For until state 
and federal authorities complete their crim- 
inal investigation, it will remain unclear ex- 
actly how and why the new system fell apart 
so fast. Mentavlos and Messer, two of the 
four women who entered the Citadel last 
August after the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that public, male-only military academies 
were unconstitutional, claim that they were 
assaulted and sexually harassed. Despite a 
careful, court-approved assimilation plan 
intended to ensure the women’s safety, 
Messer and Mentavlos say that fingernail 
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polish was smeared on them and ignited, 
that they were forced to sing obscene songs, 
that their mouths were washed out with 
cleanser, that they were forced to drink iced 
tea until they vomited. They also say that 
when they reported these and other inci- 
dents to their superiors, no action was tak- 
en. Mentavlos’ brother, a senior and an hon- 
ors student, also left the Citadel. 

So far, 11 cadets have been implicated 
(one has resigned from the school), and 
Poole is taking a tough stance with the re- 
maining 1,700. In a closed meeting last 
week, he warned them, “I’m turning up the 
heat. There will be no more beginning 
steps when it comes to violations such as 
these. We will go immediately to the inter- 
mediate step of automatic suspension. And 
if what you did meets the definition of haz- 
ing as outlined by the state of South Caroli- 
na, then I will turn you over to the state au- 
thorities and let them deal with you.” 

From the point of view of Mentavlos 


and Messer, though, this is too little, too | 


late. The Citadel fought a long and bitter 
battle against coeducation, with cadets 
sending up a great cheer of victory when 
Shannon Faulkner, the first female en- 
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trant, left campus in 1995 after only six: 
days. And this entrenched attachment toy 
its all-male traditions may have helped fos- : 
ter a belief on campus that hostility toward = 
the new female knobs—as Citadel fresh- 

men are called—would be tolerated, or at® 
least overlooked, by the administration. 2 
For coeducation to work, more than a writ- 

ten plan was needed. “Somebody would 

have to be a moron [to let this happen],” 2 
says Paul Gibson, the South Carolina at-¢ 
torney retained by Messer and her par-* 
ents. “They knew the eyes of the world 

were upon them.” 

Some at the Citadel insist they were 
monitoring the progress of the young 
women. Regimental Commander Bryant 
Butler says he takes what happened “very 
personally.” The highest-ranking student, 
Butler spent hours working on the assimi- 
lation plan, which included a female- 
friendly chain of command to help with 
any concerns. According to Butler, Messer 
and Mentavlos did apparently use those 
channels—but then stopped. When a fe- 
male supervisor checked in with them 
right before Thanksgiving and asked them 
if they had been experiencing any prob- 
lems, they replied no, both Poole and But- 
ler claim. “I don’t understand why all of a 
sudden they chose not to come to me or go 
to someone else,” says Butler. 





Some students on campus also ques- 
tion Messer’s and Mentavlos’ accounts, 
pointing out that Nancy Mace and Petra 
Lovetinska, the two other female knobs, 
are doing well. These people argue that the 
hazing was not about gender but about 
perceived weakness, especially as two 
males were being hazed at the same time; 
and of the 581 entering freshmen, 81 so far 
have dropped out. “Because it happened to 
others doesn’t make it right,” responds 
Mentavlos’ lawyer, Timothy Kulp, who 


says his current bedside reading includes | 


both The Lords of Discipline, Pat Conroy's 
famous novel about hazing at the Citadel, 
and The Lord of the Flies. 

Nevertheless, talk on campus persists 
that Messer and Mentavlos were not mak- 
ing the cut, while cadets commonly use 
superlatives when talking about Mace and 
Lovetinska. Says Brett Strand, a junior: 
“I’ve heard it from more than one person, 
they're some of the best knobs we've ever 
had.” But Gibson insists that his client, 
Messer, a member of RoTC in high school, 
was as tough as they come. Adds Kulp: 
“Were this a situation where after the first 
week [Mentavlos] was calling it quits, as 
did a number of male cadets, maybe that 
might be worthy of analysis. But she com- 
pleted the semester. She is holding her 
head high.” 

The women have not decided whether 
to take legal action, though their lawyers 
are exploring a number of options, includ- 
ing civil-rights and breach-of-contract 
suits. But even without a lawsuit, their de- 
parture will undoubtedly force a sharp re- 
examination of the Citadel's “fourth class 
system,” in which all knobs are subjected 
to a certain amount of hazing—a system 
Conroy, Citadel class of ’67, described in 
his book as a “psychic rape.” For one thing, 
even some important alumni are furious 
about the scandal. “Don’t give us heritage 
and tradition and all that bull__,” Hamp- 
ton Walker, the head of the Citadel’s alum- 
ni association, told the South Carolina Post 
and Courier last week, blasting the 
school’s administration. “Do something 
about the problems.” Already, the school 
has received E-mail from many people 
saying they will never hire a Citadel 
graduate, while federal funds the school 
was counting on to help establish a crimi- 
nal-justice program have suddenly been 
withdrawn. 


Last week Mentavlos and Messer, who | 


have become friends, were busy settling in 


at their new school, the University of | 


South Carolina at Columbia. It may take a 
little longer, though, before their faith in 
human nature is restored. “Hopefully,” 
says Kulp, “they can find a place that finds 
it at least abnormal that students are being 
set on fire.” —Reported by Ann M. Simmons/ 
Charlotte and Lisa H. Towle/Charleston 
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COME TO THE TABLE: This week Pizza Hut officials are invited to meet with the school board 
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The Perils of Pizza Hut 


Striving to protect its drivers, it sends mixed 
signals—and no pies—to a Kansas City school 


HE $450 ORDER WAS PHONED IN FOUR 
days in advance, and it sounded like 
one that any ambitious pizza deliverer 
would jump at: 40 large pies to Paseo 
Academy in Kansas City, Missouri, for a 
midday party for honor-roll students. To the 
school's surprise, Pizza Hut, the biggest piz- 
za purveyor in town—and in the country— 
turned it down, saying the area was unsafe. 
Alocal chain, Westport Pizza, was more than 
happy to fill the order. Says honors dance 
major Glenndalynn Frazier, 17: “I knew we 
were supposed to have Pizza Hut, but it 
didn’t stop us from having a good party.” 
But the story didn’t end there. Just days 
later, principal Dorothy Shepherd learned 
that Pizza Hut had won a $170,000 contract 
to deliver pizzas twice a week to 21 Kansas 
City high and junior high schools, including 
Paseo, a $34 million state-of- 
the-art magnet school that 
serves a 70% minority student 
body. “I was outraged,” says 
Shepherd. “I respect their 
wanting to protect their dri- 
vers. But how could it be un- 
safe one day but safe enough 
for them when it came to that 


school.” Her reaction was 
echoed by the Kansas City 
school board’s finance and 
audit committee, which last 
week recommended cancel- 
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DOUBLE CHEESY: Paseo’s 
Shepherd was outraged Chicago 


ing the Pizza Hut contract and summoned a 
company Official to the school board’s meet- 
ing on Jan. 22. “You'd think a big company 
like Pizza Hut could develop a strategy for 
delivering to everyone,” says school board 
vice president John Rios. “It came as a shock 
to us that this kind of redlining still exists.” 
“The sole issue is the safety of our em- 
ployees,” responded Rob Doughty, a 
spokesman at Pizza Hut’s Dallas headquar- 
ters, who accused school officials of “re- 
acting to emotion.” He says the company 
works out its “trade area restrictions” based 
on crime statistics. Nevertheless, he says, 
two Pizza Hut drivers have been killed on 
the job in the past six weeks—both in pre- 
sumably safe areas. One murder occurred 
in Sacramento, California, the other in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Regularly scheduled deliv- 
. eries of the sort Pizza Hut bid 
2 on in Kansas City, Doughty 
= claims, can be done safely 
with more than one driver— 
something, he says, the firm 
doesn’t do for spot orders. But 
the company probably won't 
get a chance to make any de- 
liveries to Paseo now that stu- 
dents are agitating for a Pizza 
Hut boycott and the school 
board is disposed to sprucing 
up menus with pizza from lo- 
cal firms. —By James L. Graff/ 
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COMPATIBILITY: Even if their policies disagreed, Clinton and Chirac charmed each other as they strolled on the grounds of the Elysée 


Their Presidents have chemistry, and they may 
agree on the “essentials,” but France and the U.S. 
have found plenty of other things to quarrel about 
By THOMAS SANCTON PARIS 


RENCH PRESIDENT JACQUES CHIRAC 
is fond of certain things American: 
junk food, his summer-school days at 
Harvard, the South Carolina belle he 
almost married, Bill Clinton. Cam- 
paigning in the spring of 1995, Chirac en- 
thused about the prospect of working with 
his U.S. counterpart; the two men, both 
gregarious, backslapping extroverts, had 
hit it off from their first meeting in Paris a 
year earlier. But how, a reporter asked, 
would sensitive Franco-Ameri 
tions fare? “They will be excelle 
predicted. Pause. “And contentious. 
Right on both counts. The first six 


months following Chirac’s election were a 


lovefest. When France’s leader touched off 


a worldwide furor with his decision to re 
sume nuclear testing, Clinton refused to 
make an issue of it. The two Presidents co- 
operated to break the military and diplo- 
matic logjam in Bosnia. Then the Gaullist 
Chirac gave NATO a welcome surprise by de- 
claring he would bring France back into the 
military structures from which his political 
idol, Charles de Gaulle, had so haughtily 
withdrawn in 1966. But then the second 
part of Chirac’s prediction kicked in. 
History caught up with the honeymoon, 
and the history of the Franco-American re- 
lationship has been one of broad mood 
swings from mutual admiration to mutual 
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acrimony. Both countries claim to embody 
universal ideals of liberty and human 
rights, making them kindred souls in terms 
of shared values but sharp rivals as global 
role models. Washington's post-cold war 
ability to throw its weight around often 
smacks of intimidation and diktat to the 
proud Gauls. France’s response, along with 
periodic crowings about its own importance, 
has been to unite Europe as a counter- 
weight to U.S. domination. 

So Paris’ re-entry into NATO came with 
a condition: that the organization “Euro- 
peanize” its command structure. Last sum- 
Chirac that the alliance’s 
southern command in Naples, which in- 
cludes the U.S. Sixth Fleet, be assigned to 
a European officer instead of the tradition- 
al American admiral. Washington said no 
way, Chirac dug in his heels, and the hon- 
eymoon was over. Suddenly the U.S. and 
France seemed to be butting heads all over 


mer insisted 


the globe. Cases in point: 




























Palace in Paris after the June G-7 summit 


The Middle East. After Israel attacked 
southern Lebanon last April, Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher was irked to see 
French Foreign Minister Hervé de Cha- 
rette embark on his own peace shuttle, 
Then, in September, when Clinton 
launched missiles south of Baghdad after 
Iraq violated the Kurd’s northern haven, 
the French pointedly refused to patrol an 
expanded no-fly zone in southern Iraq and 
recently pulled out altogether from sur- 
veillance flights over the north. Chirac 
seriously annoyed the U.S. again in October 
with a high-profile Middle East tour to 
seek a role in the peace process presided 
over by Washington. 

The U.N. While Washington was veto- 
ing a second term for Secretary-General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali, Paris led the charge 
in his favor. 

Africa. When Christopher went to 
Africa in October to show U.S. interest 
there, a junior French Minister made the 
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role in the peace process 


CEYRAC—AFP 


snide comment that the trip was a cam- 
paign ploy to win black votes for Clinton. 
The official was chastised by Chirac, but 
both sides swapped barbs about the other's 
imperious claims to “private domains.” 

The low point was what is still referred 
to as “the incident.” Amid the hubbub at the 
end of a NATO meeting in Brussels, Charette 
left to give a press conference just as Secre- 
tary-General Javier Solana was pronouncing 
a fond farewell to the outgoing U.S. Secretary 
of State. Christopher took Charette’s depar- 
ture as a snub, and his entourage told the 
Washington Post that the French Minister 
had deliberately insulted the Secretary. 
Charette, who summoned U.S. Ambassador 
Pamela Harriman to his office to voice his 
dismay, continues to be bitter over the 
episode. “Frankly,” he told TimE, “the whole 
thing was a lie—totally.” 

Charette feels that he went out of his 
way to charm Christopher. Just a month 
before the incident, he gave a lavish 
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farewell dinner for the Secretary. No ex- 
pense was spared as the host uncorked bot- 
tles of vintage Chateau Pétrus ($700 each) 
and Dom Pérignon ($100) and presented 
Christopher with five books that had just 
won France’s top literary prizes. The Sec- 
retary’s aides just sniped privately at the 
insensitivity of giving their boss books in a 
language he could not read. 

What keeps the relationship from seri- 
ous rupture is Chirac’s chemistry with 
Clinton. When Clinton nipped up to Paris 
after the G-7 summit last June, Chirac or- 
ganized an intimate dinner at which the 
two presidential couples swapped stories 
about politics, Paris and Arkansas. “It was 
warm, cozy, extremely well done,” recalls a 
participant. In the afterglow Chirac wrote 
to Clinton explaining why Europe needed 
the Naples command. Clinton replied that 
the U.S. could not give up that post because 
of the Sixth Fleet. Chirac wrote again in 
October, saying he never expected a Euro- 
pean to command the U.S. Navy but stress- 
ing “the importance we Europeans place 
on developments in the Mediterranean 
basin.” Then he added, by hand in English, 
“this is of capital importance.” 

Why did Chirac keep charging ahead in 
a fruitless battle? The main reason is do- 
mestic politics. His unilateral decision to re- 
join NATO threatens to dismantle one of De 
Gaulle’s enduring legacies: France’s proud 
military independence. Without something 
tangible in exchange, Chirac is under attack 
from both the leftist opposition and old-line 
Gaullists. “It would be politically devastating 
to sustain a massive U.S. humiliation on 
this,” says Gaullist Deputy Pierre Lellouche. 
Which Clinton well understands. “The 
French are losing on Naples,” says a U.S. 
diplomat. “We want to help them lose 
gracefully, not push it in their face.” 

Optimists see the second Clinton Ad- 
ministration as a fresh start. “We must seize 
this occasion to erase the winter’s ill humors 
and usher in a new springtime,” says 
Charette, who insists that Washington and 
Paris see eye to eye on “the essentials.” He 
wrote an especially cordial letter to Christo- 
pher’s successor, Madeleine Albright, whose 
European background and fluent French 
are seen as hopeful signs by Paris. But not 
everyone is an optimist. “Are you kidding? It 
will probably be worse with Albright,” 
grumbles a longtime Chirac ally. “She’s 
tough, and she’s a Czech. She can’t stand the 
Germans, and will probably hold a grudge 
against France for letting Czechoslovakia 
down in the 1930s. I'm afraid we'll be made 
to pay for our past mistakes.” History, it 
seems, is always catching up. —With reporting 
by Jay Branegan/Brussels and Douglas Waller/ 
Washington 
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Bulgaria’ 
Bouncers 


A pauperized people 
take to the streets to 
drive the Socialists out 
By BRUCE W. NELAN 7 


OU EARN $20 A MONTH. IN DECEMBER 
the price of bread jumped 23%, and 
you spend a third of your salary on the 
daily loaf. The bank where you saved 
the proceeds of your ingenuity and hard 
work for the past seven years closed its doors 
eight months ago. You once had a car, but it 
was stolen. Inflation is devaluing the little 
cash you have at the annual rate of 310%. 
What do you do? You take to the streets and 
jump up and down to the roaring chant of 
“Anyone who doesn’t jump is a Red.” 

It’s slightly oddball but deadly serious. 
The power of the powerless is shaking 
Eastern Europe again as tens of thousands 
of Bulgarians fill the streets of Sofia each 
day to show just how fed up they are with 
their government of national disaster, a 
batch of renamed but unreconstructed 
communists who still balk at basic reforms. 
Inspired by two months of demonstrations 
in next-door Serbia, Bulgarian workers, 
students, doctors and civil servants are 
striking, marching and bouncing for 
change. Taxis sporting opposition flags 
block the roads, along with people clinging 
together in human chains. “I earn $21 a 
month,” says Nikolai Ivanov, an airport 
border-control officer, between bounces. 
“Any other reason is irrelevant.” Says Kiril 
Korchev, a road laborer: “The communists 
tricked us. But we're going to stop them. 
The people are no longer afraid.” 

Bulgaria was the most docile of the old 
Warsaw Pact states, and its bosses held 
onto the bobbing wreckage of the Soviet- 
era centralized economy long after the bloc 
broke up in 1989. The Communist Party, 
restyled the Socialist Party, has governed 
for four of the seven years since then, keep- 
ing 90% of the economy in the hands of the 
state. While inflation soared and wages 
plummeted, corrupt officials stripped the 
country of its assets, turning the rest of Bul- 
garia’s 8.4 million people into some of the 
poorest in Europe. Bulgarians have had 
enough and are demanding that Parlia- 
ment resign and call new elections. 
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Communist dictator Todor Zhivkov 
is overthrown; anticommunists rally in 
Sofia; and the opposition coalition, the 
Union of Democratic Forces, is born 


The economy staggers into debt 
and grim food shortages. After a seven- 
day national strike, the Socialists fall 


Bulgarians voted for all the recent So- 
cialist governments, of course, including 
the present one. But 1996 was their wake- 
up year, as the country neared bankruptcy 
and more than a dozen banks were closed. 
The Socialists, led by Zhan Videnov, a for- 
mer regional chief of the Communist 
Youth, more than doubled energy prices 
and public transport fares. The central 
bank then boosted interest rates to 300% in 
an attempt to choke off inflation. An edito- 
rial last week in the newspaper Trud sup- 
plied what could have served as a straight 
line for Marie Antoinette: “Bread is be- 
coming a luxury.” 

His own party forced Videnov to re- 
sign the prime ministership last Novem- 
ber, and to replace him the Socialists have 
designated the unpopular Nikolai Dobrev, 
the hard-line Interior Minister. But the 
new, anticommunist President of Bulgar- 
ia, Petar Stoyanov, who was sworn in this 


week to the mostly ceremonial post, is in- | 


sisting the Socialists get together with the 
opposition Union of Democratic Forces on 
a reform program and a date for early par- 
liamentary elections. The Socialists had 
been holding out for the official close of 
their term at the end of 1998, but last week 
they grudgingly proposed going to the 
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The Socialists and the opposition 
refuse to form a government, amid gang 
wars, fuel-price raises, currency 
devaluations. Eventually the Socialists win 


Mass protests follow the collapse of 
financial pyramid schemes that wipe out 
investors’ savings. A grain shortage 
pushes up the price of bread, and the huge 
budget deficit leads to rampant inflation 





polls by the end of this year. The opposition 
wants a vote as soon as possible. 

Even if opposition forces get their wish 
and win the next election, there is no guar- 
antee that they can fix things. When the 
UDF took over in 1991, it lasted only a year 
before being tossed out. Its current leader 
and potential Prime Minister, Ivan Kostov, 
is an unflashy, bureaucratic type who was 
Finance Minister in the failed UpF govern- 
ment five years ago. He was not, however, 
a Communist Party member, and he has 
signed on for market-friendly policies in 
the past. If the Socialists don’t go along, he 
says, it can only mean that “they want to put 
Bulgaria in the trash.” 

Even though Stoyanov is mostly a fig- 
urehead, his landslide election last Novem- 
ber was read as a referendum against the So- 
cialist government. What has to be put right, 
he says, searching for a compromise, is “not 
just a matter of mismanagement” but of “al- 
most criminal, Mafia-like forms of governing 
the country.” Stoyanov admits that if he 
cannot get the parties together, he will be 
legally bound to let Interior Minister Dobrev 
form a government. That could turn the next 
referendum over to the angry masses on 
the streets. —Reported by Massimo Calabresi/ 
Sofia 
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By DANIEL KADLEC 
OU WOULDN’T BET YOUR RE- 
tirement savings on a 1-in-5 
chance—or would you? Check 
your latest mutual-fund state- 
ment. You may be gambling 
more than you know. 

One of the fund industry's 
not-so-funny little quirks is that 
most stock-fund managers can’t beat im- 
portant benchmarks like the Standard & 
Poor’s 500, even though they try with all 
their might. That index represents the av- 
erage stock. In theory, half of all funds 
should beat it while half fall short. In reali- 
ty, in the past 10 years only 20% of diversi- 
fied, actively managed U.S. stock funds 
have done better. Laggards include big 
names such as Income Fund of America, 
with assets of $16 billion, and Fidelity Pu- 
ritan, with assets of $19 billion. 

In plain English, fund lovers, that 
means the vast majority of you, through 
fees levied against your funds, have been 
paying professionals for the privilege of 
earning subpar returns. That’s only sup- 
posed to happen in baseball. Last year just 
25% of stock funds matched the S&P 500. 
In 1995 the number was a pitiful 16%, and 
in 1994 it was 23%, according to Lipper An- 
alytical Services. If fund managers simply 
threw darts at a stock table, you’d expect 
more to match the benchmark. 

This is no small matter. Over time, 
lagging stock funds take a huge 
bite out of what you might have 
earned, During the past 10 
years, the average stock fund 
rose 260%, vs. 314% forthe 
S&P 500. If you had invest- 4 
ed $10,000 in the average 
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$36,000; in the S&P 500, : | : 


banks—they’ve done great,” says Robert 
Schmidt, president of Individual Investor 
Group, a financial-magazine publisher. 
He’s right. Even bottom-tier funds in the 
‘80s and ’90s have been good enough to em- 
barrass bank CDs, the likely repository for 


savings that aren't in stocks. Still, people left | 


CDs for a reason. Having correctly made 
that tough decision years ago, they should 
not be grateful now for lackluster results. 


Even though their money on the whole has 


more than tripled in stock funds in 10 years, 
it could have quadrupled if only more man- 
agers were simply average. 

There have been plenty of good funds, 
of course. In the same 10-year period, 
Twentieth Century Giftrust rose a whop- 
ping 617%—turning $10,000 into $71,700. 
FPA Capital jumped 595%; PBHG Growth 
Fund popped 589%. And the really good 
news is that the 20 largest stock funds, 
which together account for nearly a third of 
all assets in domestic stock funds, have 
come much closer to matching the S&P 
500 than most. If you own any of the win- 
ners, count your blessings. Just don’t count 
on continued outperformance. 

The sad fact is that fund investors have 
the deck stacked against them when it 
comes to beating the averages. Here’s why: 

Fees. The fund industry never met a fee 
it didn’t like. There are management fees, 
12b-1 fees, custodial fees, transfer fees, ac- 
counting fees, directors’ fees and profession- 
al-services fees, to name the most common. 
This litany of levies, assessed each year, typ- 
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companies 
beating the heck out of 
all others. 77 


—Peter Lynch 


ically totals 1.4% of assets in a fund and re- 
duces the return by roughly that amount. 
And that doesn’t include the impact of one- 
time sales charges of up to 6%. Such “loads” 
aren't reflected in official performance data 
but are a cost that cuts into your results. 

Turnover. In the typical stock fund, 4 
out of 5 stocks held at the start of the year 
are gone by the end of the year. The trad- 
ing costs subtract an additional .6% from a 
fund’s investment gains. 

Cash. The typical fund keeps 7% to 10% 
of its assets in cash, a stash to pay off 
investors redeeming shares. 
That part of the portfolio is 
a drag on performance 
when the stock market is 
hot. 

“The costs eat you 
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fund, it would have become FUND NAME ASSETS 1 YEAR 3 YEAR 10 YEAR 
in billion retur 
$41,400—15% more. FIDELITY CONTRAFUND $23.9 21.9% 18.0% 20.3% 
What are you doing AMERICAN CENTURY 20TH C. ULTRA 19.5 13.9 14.7 20.2 
about this problem? AIM CONSTELLATION A 12.1 16.3 16.9 19.2 
Throwing more money at PUTNAM VOYAGER A 9.0 12.8 16.7 17.5 
it. The public pumped an FIDELITY GROWTH CO. 9.6 16.8 16.8 17.4 
estimated $223 _ billion ~ FIDELITY GROWTH & INCOME 24.0 20.0 18.5 17.3 
into stock funds last year, JANUS 16.1 19.6 15.3 16.4 
nearly all of it into active- FIDELITY MAGELLAN 55.9 11.7 14.5 16.2 
ly managed funds. It has a 
been amply rewarded. 7 VANGUARD INDEX 500 30.3 22.9 19.6 15.0 
Measured against where GROWTH FUND OF AMERICA 9.8 14.8 14.2 14.8 


all the money was 10 years ago—in Source: Lipper Analytical Services. Inc 
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DS COMPARE WITH THE AVERAGES 


Pra liar 


1 


will be 


| some 
regression, 
but index funds are 
still a better choice. 





up,” says John Bogle, a low-fee fanatic and 
chairman of mutual-fund company Van- 
guard Group, which champions “index 
funds” as the surest road to long-term in- 
vestment success. Over long periods, Bogle 
says, it’s inevitable that managed funds will 
trail the benchmarks by roughly 2 percent- 
age points a year, reflecting their costs. But 
index funds such as Vanguard's Index 500, 
which mimics the S&P 500 by owning es- 
sentially the same stocks, have low fee struc- 
tures and allow individuals to easily approx- 
imate the market’s average return year 
after year. Last year the In- 
dex 500 rose 22.86%; the 
S&P 500, 22.95%. Over 

10 years, the Index 500 
has risen an average an- 
nual 15.04%, just behind 





FUND NAME ASSETS 
n billions 
VANGUARD WINDSOR I! $15.9 
PUTNAM GROWTH & INCOME A 12.4 
WASHINGTON MUTUAL INV. 25.8 
VANGUARD WINDSOR 17.0 
INVESTMENT CO. OF AMERICA 31.5 
DEAN WITTER DIVIDEND GROWTH 12.4 
FIDELITY EQUITY INCOME 14.4 
VANGUARD WELLINGTON 16.5 
FIDELITY PURITAN 18.9 
INCOME FUND OF AMERICA 16.3 


1 YEAR 3 YEAR 10 YEAR 
return 
24.2% 19.4% 14.6% 
21.8 18.4 14.5 
20.2 19.5 14.4 
26.4 18.0 14.0 
19.4 16.0 13.9 
19.3 15.9 13.5 
21.0 16.9 13.5 
16.1 15.4 12.6 
15.2 12.5 12.5 
15.2 13.2 12.1 








the S&P 500 index gain of 15.29%. Mean- 
while, the average general stock fund has 
been lagging: 19.4% last year; 12.5%, on av- 
erage, each of the past 10 years. Historically 
speaking, those returns are phenomenal. 
But next to the average returns easily avail- 
able through index funds, they pale. 

Last year’s results suggest the gap is 
widening, indicating that something more 
than fees is the problem. Ironically, no one 
seems to pin it on the influx of thirtysome- 
thing fund managers hired as part of the 
industry’s explosive growth. “In a bull 
market like this, youth is an asset,” argues 
Michael Lipper, president of Lipper Ana- 
lytical. The young have no recollection of, 
and thus no fear of, a declining market. 
That translates into being fully invested 
and having got the most out of stocks dur- 
ing this exceptional rally. 

So what does account for the widening 
gap? When stocks are flying as they are 
now, even discerning managers blindly 
plow money into the big stocks that make 
up major indexes. They want to hold little 
cash so it doesn’t drag down performance. 
But the cash comes into their funds so fast 
that they can’t find enough lesser-known 
stocks to spend it on. So they park ever 
more money in big stocks, which are easy 
to buy and sell, while searching for true 
bargains. 

That behavior tends to drive up the in- 
dexes and leaves fund managers reluctant 
to sell their big stocks, which are rising. 
The end result is that large stocks take off, 








You expect the pros to 
beat the market most 
of the time. Most of 
the time, they don't 


and the lesser-known stocks in most 
funds—the ones being counted on to pro- 
vide the most kick and produce superior 
results— instead hold the funds down. 
“The last few years are clearly unique,” 
says investing legend Peter Lynch, vice 
chairman of fund company Fidelity Man- 
agement Research. “Huge companies have 
been beloved.” In that environment, fund 
managers with even small doses of non- 
index stocks don’t have much chance of 
beating the indexes, But, Lynch notes, active 
fund managers have sparkled at times, as in 
1991-93, when the postrecession economy 
was lifting small stocks fastest. In 1991 the 
average fund rose 37%, vs. 30% for the S&P 
500, and 60% of funds beat the benchmark. 
Lynch believes index funds make 
sense for investors who would otherwise 
switch their money furiously, chasing the * 
latest fund fad only to get there late each 
time. Indeed, Fidelity is doubling its in- 
dex-fund offerings from three to six this 
year. But, Lynch says, it’s wrong to assume 
large stocks will be in favor forever. “That's 
not the history of the stock market,” he 
says. “And it won't be true the next 30 years 
either. Giant companies run out of gas.” 
That’s when managers looking outside 
the index stocks could regain the advan- 
tage. Now may be the wrong time to lurch 
into index funds, “They've outperformed a 
long time,” Lipper says. “And the history of 
the market is regression to the mean”— 
meaning some other segment may be 
ready to do better as index stocks come 
back to earth. 
As always, what will 
happen next is impossi- 
ble to say. What’s clear is 
that the indexes have been 
trouncing the typical stock 
fund for a long time. Even 
if this era of big-stock 
bias fades soon, the fee « 
fest that comes with ac- 
tively managed funds is a $ 
lot to overcome. Your? 
odds are good in a fund 
with a steady manager 2 
and a superior record. But 
if you find yourself paying = 
fund managers who can’t 2 
find the ocean from the 3 
beach, index funds are az 
solid alternative. a: 
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Guess Gets Out 


The jeans company, beset by rivals and 
union organizers, bolts for Mexico 
By MARGOT HORNBLOWER LOS ANGELES | 





LICK AND SEXY, GUESS?, INC.’S LONG- | 


cultivated image began turning 

seedy last summer. First, five con- 

tractors for the $500 million clothing 
empire were cited by California inspectors 
for illegal home-sewing operations. Then a 
class-action suit accused Guess and 16 sub- 
contractors of paying their mostly immi- 
grant workers less than minimum wage. 
Ornery picket lines spread from Guess’s 
shop on Beverly Hills’ Rodeo Drive to its 66 
other retail outlets across the country. And 
in a final one-two punch, the National 
Labor Relations Board forced the firm to 
rehire employees it had fired for union 
sympathizing, while the U.S. Labor De- 
partment nudged it off the “Trendsetter” 
list of manufacturers who forswear sweat- 
shop practices. 

Last week, however, the jeans giant, 
known for its advertising “attitude,” 
turned surly. Stunning its critics, Guess 
revealed that in the past year—just as it 
was fending off an organizing campaign 
by UNITE, the nation’s largest garment- 
workers’ union—the company was quiet- 
ly shifting about 40% of its manu- 
facturing to Mexico and South America. 

Only three years ago Guess was mak- 
ing 97% of its garments in the U.S. But 
Guess president Paul Marciano—one of 
four immigrant French brothers who 
founded the company in 1981—claims the 


After rattling global 











Mexico Clears Its Tab 


CRATCH ONE BIG, IMPORTANT IOU FROM MEXICO. 
financial markets two years ago when it nearly de- 
faulted on $30 billion in foreign debt, Mexico tried to spotlight its return 
to creditworthiness last week by announcing prepayment of the remaining 
$3.5 billion it owed the U.S. from a $12.5 billion emergency-aid program nego- 
tiated in February 1995. The full and early payment of the loan—four years ahead 
of schedule—represents a sweet victory for the Clinton Administration. Mexico's 
financial crisis erupted the year the North American Free Trade Agreement 
went into effect. Clinton's active support of NAFTA and the loan came under vi- 
cious attack by Republicans, who foresaw deeper economic problems south of 
| the border. But the Mexican economy rebounded last year as exports surged. 
| Mexico will also save about $500 million in interest charges by replacing its 
higher-cost U.S. debt with cheaper currencies like the Japanese yen. 
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job exports have nothing 
to do with the UNITE cam- 
paign. In the early 1990s, 
charging $60 to $70 per 
pair, Guess was the top 
designer-jeans merchant. 
In the past two years, 
high-end labels such as 
Calvin Klein, Tommy 
Hilfiger and Ralph Lau- 
ren—many of them manu- 
factured abroad—moved 
aggressively into denim, 
pricing their jeans at $48. 
Guess sales plunged, and 
Marciano says he had to 
cut labor costs. “If you 
don’t stay competitive, 
they will kick you off the 
map,” he says. The shift 
may already be showing 
results: Guess’s profits im- 
proved slightly for the first 
nine months of 1996 with 
$40.5 million in earnings on $411.9 million 
in sales. 

In Mexico the company’s stitchers 
earn $20 to $40 a week, compared with 
about $5 an hour for their Los Angeles 
counterparts, who are overwhelmingly 
Latino immigrants. The difference 
shaves up to $2 off the , 


cost of 
each pair 
of jeans 
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SHARP NEEDLING: Posters like this from UNITE, a labor 
organization, aimed to push the firm into the union fold 
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and explains, in part, why U.S. apparel 
jobs have dropped 43% since 1973. 
Union leaders reacted to last week’s 
revelation by filing charges with the NLRB. 
“Jobs are disappearing, and if American 
workers do not fight back, economically 
and politically, against Guess’s 
blackmail, they are hapless vic- 
tims,” said UNITE campaign direc- 
tor David Young. U.S. law forbids 
companies from moving work 
abroad to avoid a labor-organiz- 
ing campaign. UNITE is planning 
more legal action, boycott activ- 
ities and protests on 300 college 
campuses, a key Guess market. 

Working conditions in Guess’s U.S. 
sewing shops may be no worse than in 
many other apparel factories in Los Ange- 
les, although that’s nothing to brag about. 
But the company has become a poster boy 
for a renewed antisweatshop movement. 


| Meanwhile, moves are afoot in Congress 


to hold manufacturers liable for their con- 
tractors’ labor violations, and a presiden- 
tial task force on sweatshops will soon re- 
lease its report. Will Guess’s hard-nosed 
exodus blunt efforts to improve the plight 
of U.S. garmentworkers? Not likely. 
“We're not going to roll over and play 
dead,” AFL-CIO president John Sweeney 
says. But then again, neither is Guess. @ 





RUNS YOU ALL OVER TOWN-AND NEVER SEEMS 
TO WEAR OUT—KIND OF -LIKE YOUR KIDS. 


$1,700 IN OPTION SAVINGS: There’s nothing we won't do to promote family values. Which 
is why we're offering up to $1,700 in Extra Value Package savings on the “Best Compact Van in Initial 
Quality for five years running: So in addition to standard Toyota safety features and room for seven, 
you get options like air conditioning, power windows and door locks, cruise control, privacy glass and 


Deluxe ETR Stereo/Cassette. Of course, unlike the Previa, your kids will eventually slow down. Someday. 


> TOYOTA PREVIA 


I love what you do for me 
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Have Cell Phone, 
Will Net-Surf 


COMING UP WITH AN IDEA WAY 
ahead of its time is no small 
feat, but thinking of one just 
ahead of its time can often be 
the bigger challenge (just ask 
John “Newton” Sculley and 
Steve “NeXT Computer” 
Jobs). Back in 1994, when 
Alain Rossmann launched 
Unwired Planet to develop 
software for sending Internet 
news and information to cel- 
lular phones, he could only 
hope the industry would fol- 
low his lead 
* sooner rather 
atTY than later. 
Now, with 
Fcc deregula- 
tion bringing as many as six 
new players to each wireless 
market and the industry up- 
grading from analog to digital 
(and adding data capabilities 
to every phone), Rossmann’s 
timing looks impeccable. Ear- 
lier this month, Unwired 
Planet closed a deal with 
Qualcomm, which should be 
rolling out digital cellular 
phones that can receive news, 
weather and stock info with 
UP’s software by late this 
year. “We know we've won 
when this technology be- 
comes an expected feature, 
not a curiosity,” says UP vice 
president Ben Linder. At the 
rate UP is going, managing a 
portfolio and checking E-mail 
between calls could soon 
seem downright ordinary. 
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America Online's $19. 95 Nightmare 


FACED WITH SLUMPING CON- 
sumer enthusiasm and specu- 
lation that it was on the way to 
becoming info-highway road- 
kill, America Online 
last fall rolled out 

a flat $19.95- 
per-month, 
all-you- 
can-surf 
price, It 
sounded 
terrific, 

but the 
glut of 
new sub- 
scribers— 
along with 
increased use 
by 7 million vet- 
eran members— 

made AOL nearly inaccessible 
at times. One result: last week 
a subscribers group nailed 
the service with a $20 million 















consumer-fraud lawsuit. Just 
two days after issuing a state- 
| ment downplaying the suit, 
AoL—famous for blitzkrieg 
marketing tactics— 
reconsidered 

and an- 
nounced 
a full 
retreat: 
the com- 
pany will 
throttle 
back ef- 
forts to 
sign up 
new sub- 
scribers and 
invest $350 
million to up- 

grade its networks. 

That may not be a fast enough 


fix, so AOL is also trying anoth- | 


er tack: asking loyal surfers to 
use the service less. 





CALL FORWARDING: Coveted as they are, tiny flip-open 
cellular phones aren't much help when a CEO is trying to 
close a merger from Mount Rainier, or the Sahara. In- 
stead, business nomads have learned to lug global satel- 
lite phones stuffed into clunky, suitcase-size boxes. 
Enter Planet 1, a new 5S-lb. sat phone from COMSAT 
Personal Communications (301-214-3500). Resembling 
a laptop but with a flat antenna instead of a screen, the 
$3,000 device will soon be beaming voice calls, faxes 
and E-mails from almost anywhere via five geostationary 
satellites. A slip-in, secure smart card protects users 
from unauthorized nomad-to-nomad chats, but at $3 a 
minute, homesick executives may 
come to wish they'd brought 
some postcards 
instead. 
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Click Here fora 
Dream Kitchen 


MOST PEOPLE HAVE NEVER 
heard of the fourth largest 
software company in the 
world. That's because Auto- 
desk, based in San Rafael, 
California, has amassed a 
quiet fortune by hawking its 
big-ticket computer-aided 
design product, AutoCAD, to 
a demanding élite: high-tech 
engineers, industrial design- 
ers and architects. 

But since former Sun 
Microsystems executive 
Carol Bartz took the helm in 
1992, Autodesk has gone 
from a one-product wonder 
to a diversified empire. In 
1994 the firm launched a 
multimedia design group to 
build gee-whiz tools for 
game designers and film pro- 
ducers. Last week Autodesk 
(800-215-9742) released its 
first consumer offering, Pic- 
ture This Home! Kitchen, 
which packs a Ferrari-class 
graphics engine into a $50 
CD-ROM. Remarkably 
streamlined (especially con- 



















sidering that it was built by 
the team behind AutoCAD, a 
program that takes years to 
master), the software lets 
users dream-design a kitchen 
by clicking through thou- 
sands of cabinets, wallpapers 
and appliances and then 
morphing the results onto 
photo-realistic 3-D settings. 
(A special accounting func- 
tion tracks prices and then of- 
fers a quick guesstimate of 
project costs.) The George 
Lucas-meets- Martha Stewart 
results promise to save even 
the most taste-free decorators 
from a very Brady kitchen. 
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A year after the British cattle scare, some scientists 


fear a broader outbreak of the mysterious disease 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 


ETER HALL DIDN’T NOTICE WHEN 

the proteins in his brain started to 

change. He noticed other things: a 

vague depression, general anxi- 

ety, mood swir But 
blaming any of that on brain 
chemicals wouldn’t have occurred to him. 
The proteins in Hall’s brain 
changing, however. Ordinarily made up of 
tiny strands of intertwined amino acids, 
the complex molecules had begun to as- 


sudden 


were 


sume a very different shape, collapsing 


into sticky sheets. Before long, these gum 


my structures began to clump sloppily to- 
gether, creating pits and divots where 
there had once been vital brain tissue 
Within months Hall was delusional and 
bedridden. Not long after, he was dead 
Hall, who was 21, was one of nine 
Britons felled in 1996 by a brain disorder 
linked to exposure to bovine spongiform 
encephalopathy (BSE), better known as 
mad-cow disease. The appearance of this 
degenerative disease—widely suspected to 
be contracted by eating contaminated beef 
organs—set off a panic as Europe slammed 
its doors to British beef, and travelers anx- 
iously cast their minds back to London va- 


rIME, JANUAE 


cations, trying to recall whether they had 
ordered the fish or the sausage. 

The scare died down after the British 
government destroyed tens of thousands of 
cattle, removed infected feed from the 
food chain and promised to step up slaugh- 
terhouse inspections. Mad-cow disease has 
stopped turning up in the new generation 
of cattle, and the crisis is generally consid- 
ered to have passed. 

That conclusion, however, may be pre- 
mature. While public-health officials be- 
lieve the risks are remote, concern is build- 
ing in both Europe and the U.S. that the 
mad-cow problem may be larger than it 
seems. This week the science journal Na- 
ture published a paper on the possibility 
that last year’s outbreak might be only the 
tip of an epidemiological iceberg, and that 








BUM STEER? The docile 
cow could become more 
menacing than it seems 


tens of thousands of Eu- 
ropeans are unknowing- 
ly infected and could die 
from the disease. More- 


searchers in the U.S. 
aren't convinced _ that 
some of the same condi- 
tions that led to the mad- 
cow breakout in Britain 
might not exist here, lead- 
ing to the same spread of 
the BSE pathogen. Making 
things even harder, sci- 
entists still can’t agree on 
what that pathogen is—a 
first step in figuring out 
how to treat the disease if 
it does surface. “The only 
thing that stands be- 
tween us and an epidem- 
ic,” says Robert Rohwer, 
director of molecular vi- 
rology at the VA Medical 
Center in Baltimore, “is 
unmitigated luck.” 
Britain’s problems 
began in 1986, when a 
BSE epidemic _ struck 
herds across the country, 
ultimately leading to the 
death of up to 1,000 cows 
a week. To protect the 
food supply, the govern- 
ment ordered the slaugh- 
ter of affected cattle and 
banned the sale of cow 
brains, intestines and 
other offal, thought to be 
the organs likeliest to 
harbor the disease. And 
in 1988 it halted the prac- 
tice of feeding cattle the 
remains of diseased sheep, which is where 
the infection is believed to have started. 
But by that time the damage was done. 
“The cheapest way to get protein into 
cattle is to feed them scraps of animals left 
over from slaughter,” says Richard Rhodes, 
author of the soon-to-be-released book 
Deadly Feast (Simon & Schuster), which 
traces the history of BSE and similar dis- 
eases. “When British cows started to get 
sick, this practice wasn’t banned. Instead 
industry was merely required to avoid us- 
ing parts from animals known to be infect- 
ed. This was hardly foolproof, and it was in- 
evitable that some diseased flesh would be 
eaten by cows and enter the food chain.” 
When Britons started falling ill last 
year, some scientists concluded that that 
was just what happened. If cattle feed was 
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over, a number of re- | 








indeed the indirect avenue of the recent 
infections, it could spell big trouble, since 
most Britons ate from a contaminated 
meat supply for at least 10 years. Just how 
many got bad beef is what the Nature pa- 
per tried to determine. 

Using a complex epidemiological mod- 
el, the study concluded that the outlook for 
the beef-eating population is unclear: at 
the very least, an additional 75 Europeans 
will come down with the disease; at the 
very worst, a chilling 35,000 could fall ill. 
The researchers caution that too little is 
known to make confident projections, and 
in Britain the paper has had little impact. 
Beef consumption is about where it was a 
year ago, and although the government last 
week banned the transplantation of animal 
organs into humans, 
saying the risks need- 
ed to be studied, no 
new panic has broken 
out. 

Ironically, the Na- 
ture paper generated 
concern in the U.S., 
where not one case of 
mad-cow disease has 
been diagnosed. “I 
hope we're not on the 
same course as the 
British,” says Rohwer, 
“but we could be.” 
What concerns Rohwer 
and others is that the 
U.S. agricultural indus- 
try, like its British coun- 
terpart, recycles animal 
scraps, turning them 
into both cattle feed 
and garden fertilizer. 
Should even one do- 
mestic cow develop the 
disease  spontaneous- 
ly—something that is 
known to occur in na- 
ture—the pathogen could quickly spread 
through U.S. herds. 

In order to prevent that, FDA Commis- 
sioner David Kessler is proposing a new 
measure—set to take effect later this year— 
that forbids using cattle parts in animal 
feed but still permits them in fertilizer. The 
government concedes that switching to 
protein substitutes like soy would cost U.S. 
feed producers up to $48 million a year, 
and the industry insists that the final figure 
would be much higher. Whatever the 
price, however, Kessler believes it’s worth 
it. “The risk of BSE is small but real,” he 
says. “If a case did occur in this country, we 
want to wall it off and not have the ampli- 
fication that occurred in Britain.” 

Of course, no regulatory measure will 








prevent BSE infection. But the disease may 
at last be starting to give up its secrets. A 
number of researchers are convinced that 
mad cow is caused not by a common bac- 
terium or virus but by a vanishingly small 
crumb of protein known as a prion. 

First postulated in 1982 by neurologist 
Stanley Prusiner of the University of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, prions are thought to 
be strikingly similar in their amino-acid se- 
quence to proteins found naturally on the 


| surface of certain brain cells but strikingly 
| different in shape. Some types of normal 


brain proteins form open coils that allow 
them to be destroyed by protective en- 
zymes when they become damaged. 
Studying diseased animal brains, however, 
Prusiner concluded that prion proteins 
form sticky sheets that 
are impervious to this 
defense system. When 
the two proteins come 
into contact, the sticky 
ones seem to induce 
the coiled ones to as- 
sume the new shape, 
forming the protein 
clots seen in the brains 
of mad-cow victims. 
Prusiner believes dis- 
eases like BSE start 
when a single prion is 
introduced into the 
body—either by inges- 
tion or chance muta- 
tion—and begins con- 
verting brain proteins. 

Not all researchers 
are sold on the prion 
theory; many believe 
that a more traditional 
pathogen like a virus 
will yet be isolated. 
Last week this camp 
got a boost when the 
journal Science pub- 
lished a study in which a group of lab mice 
injected with BsE-infected tissue all came 
down with the disease, yet fewer than half 
were shown to harbor Prusiner’s infectious 
prions, Opponents of the prion theory say 
this proves the proteins don’t cause dis- 
ease. Proponents insist that the methods 
used to detect the molecules were simply 
not sensitive enough. 

Whoever is right, it’s in no one’s inter- 
est for the debate to go on too long. There 
are 44 million head of cattle in the U.S., 
and 7 million are killed for food each year. 
If just one of those slaughtered cows turns 
out to be a mad cow, the illness that’s now 
an ocean away could establish its first 
beachhead on American shores. —Reported 
by Barry Hillenbrand/London and Dick Thompson/ 


take the place of finding a way to treat or | Washington 
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BECOME AMN 
COVERNICSHT 
SIC CESS, 
IN, CONLY 
FIVE SHORT 

YEAHS: Chrysler Pa ne ge Cherokee. 


Foreshadowing the impact 
Grand Cherokee will have on car buyers, 
Chrysler President Bob Lutz unveils 
it by driving up the steps and through a plate 
glass window into the North American 
International Auto Show in Detroit. 
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October 30, 1996: October 4, 1996 , 
; ler C April 23, 1996: 
For the second consecutive year, the Chrysler Corporation S . Vv. Rin 
} } trategic Visio ases its 
Car and Driver “Ten Best List” reports that the 1996 7 Strategic Vis ii i 1ses ul 
9 a , ; “att aa : ’ Quality Awar winners 
includes multiple Chrysler Corporation model year was the Oual 1 ers” 
, how T 7 ' 7 for “Best Ownership Experience 
vehicles: Chrysler Town & Country, MOST SUCCESS t the V7 PE 
. y. y ‘om ny inning their Categories 
Dodge Caravan, and Plymouth Voyager Company s ar hie mse = 





Dodge Intrepid, 
Chrysler Town & Country, 
Jeep Grand Cherokee, 
and Dodge Ram Pickup." 


history, with a record 
2,407,700 vehicles sold 


| yy , 
mionuvans are honored aiong wi 
Chrysler Cirrus, Dodge Stratus, 
new 1997 Plymouth Breeze 
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How do you turn the automotive world on its And relentless perfectionists to engineer them. And 
collective ear? All it takes is innovative products. world-class facilities in which to develop them. 
And inspired, passionate people to design them. And dedicated craftspeople to build them. And 
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e Intrepid, and Eagle Vision Ps 
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July 15, 1992: 
Platform team reads 
letters from minivan 
owners asking, “Why not 
== pe Pi sliding vied on the November 6, 1993: 
+ driver's side too? : 2« . 7 . 
pe The new 3.5 million square foot, $1 billion Chrysler Technology Center is 
i ; ; 
°. now home to 7,000 employees, with state-of-the-art facilities to promote 
° 
% breakthroughs in design, engineering, safety, and manufacturing. 
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March 10, 1995: March 6, 1994: 
Redesigned Chrysler, Plymouth, and Dodge minivans Leaders from Chrysler and the 
reach dealerships with features including dual front air bags, United Automobile Workers convene 
optional dual sliding doors, and Easy Out Roller Seats. in Orlando for annual conference 


on quality improvement. Very few 
attendees return with suntans. 
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skilled professionals tg sell them. Once you’ve got all 
that, record sales and third-party accolades just CSR i Al CARS. 
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+) How Brett Favre and Reggie White have returned a town 
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By STEVE WULF GREEN BAY 


MAZING HOW WARM IT WAS ON 
Lambeau Field on Jan. 12. 
Standing in a wind-chill tem- 
perature way below zero, on a 
platform in the middle of the 
field, were select members of 
the Green Bay Packers, and 
standing in the stadium around 
them were 61,000 faithful, joyful, lungful 
fans. All of them were transported to a 
higher place than New Orleans, where the 
Packers will play the New England Patriots 
this Sunday. All of them were transported 
to an even better time than 1968, the last 
year the Packers went to the Super Bowl. 
That was then, this was now, and some had 
feared the two would never meet again. 
Even Virginia McCaskey, daughter of 
Chicago Bears patriarch George Halas, 
seemed tickled to hand the Halas Trophy 
over to the Packers after their 30-13 defeat 
of the Carolina Panthers in the National 
Football Conference title game. Defensive | 
end Reggie White, the proclaimed Minister 
of Defense, who turns every podium into a 
pulpit, said to the congregation, “Green 
Bay, I hope you’re proud of us, because 
we are proud of you.” Quarterback Brett 
Favre, who has been through a little too 
much for his 27 years, reminded the flock 
of a promise he had made. “I remember 
telling the fans and the media before the 
season started that we were going to the 
Super Bowl. In two weeks we'll be in New 


TITLETOWN, U.S.A. 


Even though the nickname hasn't fit in 
almost 30 years, picturesque Green Bay 
still wears the moniker with great pride | 











Orleans.” If not for frozen tear % 
ducts, there might not have beena 3 
dry eye in the house. é 

At one point during the festiv- 
ities, wide receiver Don Beebe 
gave Favre a playful shove at the 
edge of the platform, only to pull 
him back. No harm done. But it 
was a subliminal reminder that 
at this time last year the Packers 
were on the edge of a precipice. In 
the N.F.C. title game in Dallas, 
they took the lead in the fourth 
quarter, only to lose yet again to 
the Cowboys, 38-27, after Favre 
threw a costly interception. White, 
who says he could have played 
better in that game, was either 
showing his age—34 at the time 
or his despair at the burning the 
week before of the Inner City 
Community Church, the Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, house of worship 
in which he is an associate pastor. 
Nobody could fault Favre’s on- 
field performance, but there were 
a few close friends who felt he was 
in denial about his addiction to 
the painkiller Vicodin, a denial 
helped along by his being named 
the N.F.L.’s Most Valuable Player 
by the Associated Press. The Pack- 
ers were set up for a fall somewhat 
short of the Promised Land. 

How long has Green Bay been 
waiting? Well, the numeral on the 
Super Bowl was II, the A.F.L. and 
N.F.L. were still two leagues, and 
Lyndon Johnson was President. 
Reggie White was six, and Brett 
Favre hadn’t been born yet. Winning was 
once the only thing in Green Bay, but after 
Vince Lombardi left in 1968, it became 
only an occasional thing, even when such 
legendary Packers as Bart Starr and For- 
rest Gregg took over as coach. Titletown, 
U.S.A., became something of a joke. As 
Willie Davis, the Reggie White of his day, 
said last week, “I was beginning to think, 
like a lot of people, can it ever happen 
again in Green Bay in my life?” 

When president Robert Harlan de- 
clared from the platform that the Packers 
were “America’s Real Team,” he was slam- 
ming the Dallas Cowboys a little but saying 
a lot about the nature of his organization. In 
1951 shares of the team were sold to towns- 
people to keep it afloat. Even though the 
club is now valued at $165 million, the stock 
never appreciates. Money goes back into 
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the club, and if the team is ever sold, heav- 
en forbid, the proceeds will go to the local 
American Legion post. As someone wrote, 
that American Legion hall would have the 
best shuffleboard tables in the world. 
While Green Bay (pop. 96,000) and 
Wisconsin count the Packers as chief 
among their blessings, the feeling was not 
mutual until very recently. Green Bay? Too 
cold, said N.F.L. players. Too isolated. Too 
white. Too old. “Coaches used to threaten 
us,” says White. “Shape up, or we’re ship- 
ping you to Green Bay.” Lost on some peo- 
ple are Wisconsin’s other blessings: the 
pride in workmanship that links towns 
(Oshkosh, Kohler, Wausau) to products, the 
ingenuity that created the democratic 
charter of the Packers, the loyalty that 
keeps Lambeau Field sold out through 
thick and thin, the spirit of the people who 
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shovel the snow out of the stadium for free. 

There is a gentle but loopy quality to the 
Packers fan. The two things that most im- 
press a visitor to Lambeau are the niceness 
of the people—a deputy sheriff giving his 
hand warmers toa Panthers rooter—and the 
outrageous, often ironic humor of Packers 
backers. The Cheesehead is the most obvi- 
ous example, but at the N.F.C. Conference 
Game, one could also find guys with sod on 
their heads calling themselves “the Frozen 
Tundra”; a dead ringer for legendary line- 
backer Ray Nitschke, bald head, No. 66 and 
all; a man with a replica of the Lombardi 
Trophy given to Super Bowl winners on his 
head and a sign that read VINCE WANTS IT 
BACK, and a Cheesehead Barbie doll. 

How do they love their Packers? One 
couple used the occasion of the N.F.C. title 
game to marry (the bride wore green and 
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LAMBEAU GESTE 


Packers fans gladly shoveled 
out seats after a snowstorm 
hit in late December 


Linebacker Wayne Simmons 
leaped into the faithful after 
beating Carolina 


Greg Matuszak of Pulaski, 
Wisconsin, was all geared up 
for the N.F.C. title game 


gold), and one family surreptitiously spread | 


the ashes of a dear departed on the field af- 
terward. The most played dance tune in 
Wisconsin is, yes, the Packarena. The wait- 
ing list for season tickets is 30,000 names 
long; only the top five made the cut last 
year. On Jan. 25 the Packers will sell 
25,000 specially designed boxes of “Frozen 
Tundra,” pulled up from Lambeau after 
the Mud Bowl victory over the 49ers on 
Jan. 4, for $10 apiece. In typical Packers 
fashion, all proceeds will go to charity. 

In Wisconsin you can buy a Packers 
casket for $2,495. Actually, many people in 
the N.F.L. in the 80s thought the Packers 
belonged in a pine box, along with the idea 
of a small town owning a team. But in 1992 
Harlan hired general manager Ron Wolf, 
who hired coach Mike Holmgren, who un- 
leashed the potential in a backup quarter- 








back acquired from the Atlanta Falcons 
named Brett Favre. 

When wide receiver Andre Rison, now 
a Packer, was with the Cleveland Browns, 
he once called Favre a hillbilly. Favre 
thanked him, he said, “because I am.” 
Favre, who played at Southern Mississippi, 
grew up in Kiln, Mississippi (pop. 800), 
next to a waterway called Rotten Bayou, 
which was home to alligators that ate three 
of the family dogs. Right from the start with 
the Packers, Favre displayed a sense of ad- 
venture on the field and off. When a team- 
mate, a huge lineman named Rich Moran, 
was hassled in a local bar, Favre laid the of- 
fender out with one punch. “Brett, Brett,” 
Moran told Favre, “I’m the one who’s sup- 
posed to be doing that for you.” 

As much as the Packers fans loved 
Favre, they also worried about him. Green 


it ever happen again in Green Bay in my life? 77 


Bay is a small world, after all, and 
for years there was a Favre bar 
watch to keep him out of trouble. 
They loved him almost as much 
for his personality as for his suc- 
cess. “He’s really a down-to-earth 
person,” says White. “You don’t 
usually associate humility with a 
superstar quarterback, but Brett 
has it. He’s not a big shot.” Even 
now, after two consecutive MVP 
= awards, Favre jokes about going 
2 down to the Super Bowl and 
= “throwing the first ball into the 

third row.” While he still occa- 
§ sionally makes a bonehead play, 
» he is a master improviser and 
; deadly passer. His 39 TDs in ’96 
? and 38 in ’95 are the third and 
* fourth highest totals ever. And his 

durability is legend. 

Favre was one reason the 
6-ft. 5-in., 300-Ib. White de- 
cided to come to Green Bay. 
After his last season with the 
Philadelphia Eagles in ’92, the 
N.F.L.’s_ all-time leader in 
sacks made a celebrated tour 

of seven cities. Green Bay was 

almost an afterthought. But 
White was looking to go to his 
first Super Bowl, and he wanted 
a quarterback who could take 
him there. Favre gave White a 
recruiting talk. “I told him this 
was a great football town, which 
is the truth,” says Favre. “I told 
him he could make the differ- 
ence. | also told him I didn’t want 
him hitting me anymore.” 

The Packers offered White a very sweet 
package—$17 million over four years—but 
that isn’t what sealed the deal. White says 
God did that. The night before he was to 
make his announcement, White got down 
on his knees and asked the Lord why he 
first thought He wanted him to go to San 
Francisco. “When the Lord spoke to me, 
He said, ‘Let me ask you a question: Where 
did the head coach, the defensive coordina- 
tor and the offensive coordinator all come 
from before they went to Green Bay? I 
said, ‘San Francisco?’ And He said, “That's 
the San Francisco I’m talking about.” 

White’s frequent conversations with 
the Lord might seem eccentric if he 
weren't so earnest—and if that big G didn’t 
keep staring out of the Packers logo. Last 
year White, who has been known to hurl of- 
fensive linemen in the air and tell them, 
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RITES OF PASSAGE 


New wife Deanna has seen Brett through his 
personal crisis, while the Lord—and the 
good people of Wisconsin—have helped 

Reggie during his trial by fire 


“Jesus loves you,” on their way down, tore 
a hamstring behind his left knee with two 
weeks to play in the regular season. He 
could hardly walk, and the club announced 
he was out for the year. But the next night, 
just like that, White called Packers strength 
coach Kent Johnston to tell him his leg felt 
better, and the two of them hurried over to 
the Packers’ indoor facility, where White 
beat up on the blocking sled. “I have seen 
people with his exact injury who are out for 
six months,” said Johnston. “I cannot argue 
that it was not miraculous.” 

Easier to explain is the effect White has 
had on the Packers and Green Bay. In his 
first year with the team, the defense went 
from No. 23 in the league to No. 2. “Other 
teams had to double- and triple-team Reg- 
gie,” says Favre. “He also totally transformed 
the locker room.” White's influence is not un- 
like that of Willie Stargell on the “We Are 
Fam-a-lee” Pittsburgh Pirates, except that 
the sounds in the clubhouse aren’t disco but 
gospel. The other day, Favre took a ribbing 
from White after he asked if the gospel cho- 
rus some Packers were singing in the shower 
was Lighter Fluid. (It was Whiter Blood) 

Not only has White kept everybody in 
line—he loves to call meetings—but he has 





60 


also made Green Bay a newly desirable des- 
tination. “Black players now know they have 
a home here,” says White. He knew he had a 
new home after an autograph session a few 
years ago with Favre in Sheboygan, some 50 
miles south of Green Bay. “We signed for 
hours, and the fans were so nice. When we 
drove away, I looked in the rearview mirror, 
and they were lined up along the highway 
waving goodbye to us.” 

One might think a minister would have a 
hard time reconciling his Christian beliefs 
with, say, stomping on a blocker on his way to 
mauling a quarterback. “That's aggression,” 
says White, “not violence. Shooting a gun is 
violence. Playing football to win is not vio- 
lence. When we're tested, Jesus doesn’t ask us 
to be wimps.” 

On Jan. 8 of last year White was tested. 
His Inner City Church was burned to the 
ground by arsonists who used kerosene, gun- 
powder and at least 18 Molotov cocktails. 
They left behind messages that read DIE NIG- 
GER and DIE NIGGER LOVERS. White isn’t too 
thrilled with Tennesseans’ tepid response to 
Inner City’s rebuilding campaign, nor is he 
happy about insinuations by government 
agencies that the church itself was involved. 
What does please him, though, is the support 
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he has received in Wisconsin. So far 
$300,000 has been raised in the state; one 
child sent in 99¢ taped to a piece of paper. 
The Inner City Church is now looking into 
purchasing a building, possibly another 
church, so that it can rise from the ashes 
White won't go so far as to say he has 
helped raise racial consciousness in Wiscon- 
sin, though he clearly has. He has even de- 
cided to sell his Tennessee home and move to 
Wisconsin, where he hopes to establish his 
own ministry. “There's work to be done here. 
As the Lord said to Jesus, If you go to a new 
place, eat what is put before you and stay to heal 
the sick. I’ve certainly got the eating part down.” 
Favre’s moment of truth came on Feb 
27, 1996. He was in Bellin Hospital in 
Green Bay, recovering from surgery on his 
left ankle and talking to his girlfriend 
Deanna Tynes and their seven-year-old 
daughter Brittany, when he suddenly went 
into a seizure. The seizure, doctors told 
him, was brought on by his constant con- 
sumption of Vicodin, a painkiller common- 
ly prescribed for football players. Favre 
had started taking the pills to mask his var- 
ied injuries (turf toe, bruised shoulder, 
arthritic hip, sore back), but they soon be- 
came a different kind of crutch. Tynes had 








been trying to get him to stop—she would 
flush the pills down the toilet, and he would 
borrow them from other players—and so 
had tight end Mark Chmura, center Frank 
Winters and offensive coordinator (and new 
49ers head coach) Steve Mariucci. But 
Favre couldn't, not so long as he was playing 
the best football of his life. “Players think 
they’re invincible,” said Chmura, “and Brett 
was no different.” One night after the sea- 
son, Tynes pressed Favre for the number of 
pills he had taken, and he told her 13. “I was 
worried he was going to die,” she said. 

He almost did. After the seizure, Favre 
volunteered for the N.F.L. substance- 
abuse program, and on May 14 he an- 
nounced in Green Bay that he was entering 
the Menninger Clinic, a rehabilitation cen- 
ter in Topeka, Kansas, to treat his addiction 
and to evaluate his drinking habit. 

“He called me that night,” says White. 
“I told him it took courage for him to do 
that, more than he needed on the football 
field.” When Favre left the clinic a month 
later, he married Deanna, his high school 
sweetheart. 

Favre is looking forward to going home 
this week—Kiln is only 60 miles from New 
Orleans—if only to get warm. “I called my 
mom the other day to ask her what the 
weather was like, and she said, ‘It’s cold, 
58°.’ And I said, ‘It’s 58 below here. I'm 
coming off the plane in sandals, T shirt, hat 
backward.” But the return home hasn't 
been easy. He has had to stay clean and 
sober through the news in training camp 
that his best friend from Kiln was killed in 
a car accident while his brother Scott was 
driving. A month later, his sister Brandi 
was questioned in connection with a drive- 





by shooting. During the season, the Pack- | 


ers lost nearly every wide receiver they had 
to injuries, Still, they managed to finish 12-4, 
and Favre completed his 39 TD passes. 
“He played as if he had a chip on his shoul- 
der,” says Holmgren. 

Favre knows well that temptation is 
out there—in New Orleans and beyond. “I 
suppose I still have the wild hair,” he said 
the other day. “I’m wiser, though. I’m not 
going anywhere near Bourbon Street. 
Been there, done that.” Asked if Holmgren 
had talked to him about Super Bowl dis- 
tractions, Favre said, “He’s been trying to. 
But he doesn’t have to. Of course, if this 
was three years ago, he would have had to 
room with me.” 

One thing that has helped Favre this 
season has been the mailbag he gets every 
week or so from his fan club in Madison. 
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_ AN UNDERDOG HAS HIS DAY 


HEN PIGSKIN PUNDITS DEBATE HOW THE PATRIOTS TURNED THEIR 

rattletrap 6-10 record last year into a first-class ticket to New Orleans 

this year, the name Terry Glenn usually pops up. The rookie receiver's 

six touchdowns and 90 regular-season catches (a rookie record) helped 
turn quarterback Drew Bledsoe’s airborne attack into one of the deadliest in the 
league and led the Pats to an impressive reversal of fortune. This season the team 
finished 11-5, first in the A.F.C. East. 

Ever since he first pulled on Patriots colors last summer, Glenn has been 
causing more than a few defensive backs to consider other lines of work. His 
hands are as sticky as a bank teller’s. He has an acrobat’s balance and explosive 
acceleration to boot, making him all 
but impossible to run down when he 
snags the ball. He also has a way of 
rising to an occasion: during the 
Pats’ playoff-clinching 34-10 victory 
over the Jets last December he 
made seven catches. If all this 
sounds more like a mature player 
than a rookie, it’s because Glenn has 
had to do a lot of growing up in his 
22 years. When he was 13 and living 
in Columbus, Ohio, his mother 
Denetta was beaten to death. He 
had never seen his father, so for 
months he was passed around 
among aunts and uncles until the 
parents of a schoolmate finally took 
him in. He was given a curfew, a 
newspaper route—and a new life. 
“They settled me down,” Glenn 
says. “I just wanted a home founda- 
tion.” In high school he starred at 
football, but coaches at Ohio State 
told him that at 5 ft. 10 in. and 180 
Ibs. he was too small for the Big 10. 
Glenn disagreed, so he showed up at 
practice one day and earned a spot 
as a walk-on. That led to a starting 
position, then stardom, and in 1996 
the Patriots made him their pick in 
the first round of the N.F.L. draft. 

But things still didn’t come easy. Glenn was the personal choice of Patriots’ 
owner Robert Kraft, who had overruled the team’s hard-nosed coach, Bill Par- 
cells. (The coach wanted to use the draft choice to sign a defensive lineman.) So 
when Glenn strained a hamstring and sat out training camp and preseason, Par- 
cells was asked about the prognosis for his young receiver. “She’s doing O.K.,” 
he sniped. Glenn, who has overcome plenty more than mere ankle biting, 
shrugged it off. “There are worse things,” he said. Now on the threshold of his 
first Super Bowl, Glenn has even brought around Parcells, who recently com- 
pared Glenn’s game to that of Hall of Fame wide receiver Paul Warfield. Lots of 
professional ballplayers overcome adversity, but precious few have it for lunch 
the way Terry Glenn has. —By David E. Thigpen 
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“I'm not sure why,” he says, “but there 
have been twice as many letters this year. 
And they're different. There used to be a lot 
of ‘Please sign this, but now I’m getting a 
lot of letters from parents and teachers 
telling me I'm a role model, which is some- 


thing I never thought I'd be. And some | 
people are writing to tell me I've given | 


them the courage to face their own prob- 
lems. That's not why I stopped, to be an in- 
spiration. But if I help people while I’m 
helping myself, that’s O.K.” 

They make an odd couple, White and 
Favre, the preacher and the former play- 
boy, the city mouse and the country mouse. 
But they have a genuine liking for each oth- 
er that goes beyond the fact that they're 
two Southerners stuck in the tundra. Dur- 
ing a photo session last week, White nuz- 
zled Favre’s ear, causing the quarterback 
to say, “Reginald, please. What if I were to 
come home to Deanna and tell her I was 
leaving her for another man? Actually, if | 
told her it was you, she might say, ‘Reggie? 
Oh, that’s O.K.’” 

And they are linked by a common pur- 

















ST. VINCENT 


Coach Lombardi still casts a shadow that 
Holmgren can at long last escape 


pose. “God brought me here to win a Super 
Bowl,” says White, who in his ll-year 
career has never been in one. “Personal 
awards mean nothing to me,” says Favre. “I 
just want the ring.” Neither player thinks 
it’s going to be easy, despite the 14-point 


THE BIG EASYS: SUPER SUNDAYS IN NEW ORLEANS 





spread over the Patriots. “Two touchdowns 


5, is crazy,” says Favre. “Bill Parcells’ teams 


don’t even give up two touchdowns.” 

Packers fans weren't thinking that far 
ahead immediately after the N.F.C. title 
game. They were linking Lombardi to 
Holmgren, Starr to Favre, Davis to White, 
Max McGee to Antonio Freeman, Paul 
Hornung to Dorsey Levens. “They're over 
the top now,” Hornung said of the new 
Packers. “They don’t have to listen to all 
the Lombardi stuff anymore. They can 
bury that, but I know they will bury it 
with pride.” 

No matter what happens in New Or- 
leans, they'll always have Green Bay that 
Sunday afternoon. Under a sky suddenly 
turned blue, the fans cheered their hearts 
out as the players came down off the plat- 
form. Some of the Packers did patented 
Lambeau Leaps into the laps of the parish- 
ioners. Favre and White held the Halas 
Trophy together for a while, and then 
White took off around the field to show it to 
the fans. He was bringing to them what 
they had brought to him. a 











OW THAT “THE TOOZ” HAS BROKEN THE BIG CURFEW, IT 

can be told. On the Wednesday night—actually, Thurs- 

day morning—before Super Bowl XV in New Orleans, 

a few of us scribes were standing at the bar of the Old 
Absinthe House when we the Oakland Raiders’ late, 
lamented and larger-than-life (6 ft. 8 in., 280 Ibs.) defensive 
end John Matuszak sneaking in a side door long after team 
curfew. The Tooz, in turn, spotted us—and motioned us over. 
Enveloping three writers in his huge arms, he smiled menac- 
ingly and asked, “You didn’t see me here, did you?” Deciding 
that discretion was better than a scoop, one among us volun- 
teered, “Say, aren’t you Jim Plunkett?” A few days later, Ma- 
tuszak, Plunkett and the Raiders made jambalaya of the 
Philadelphia Eagles, 27-10. 

That's the way it seems to go in New 
Orleans, the site of the Super Bowl for a 
record eighth time this Sunday. New Or- 
leans is the quintessential Super Bowl city, 
not only for its party atmosphere but also 
for average margin of victory—23 points. 
Nobody is certain why New Orleans Super 
Bowls turn into Big Easys, but it does seem 
that the team with the most outrageous 
characters wins. Let the good times roll: 

IV (Chiefs 23, Vikings 7). Kansas City 
quarterback Len Dawson, linked to a De- 
troit gambling probe, got an unofficial 
presidential pardon when Richard Nixon 
called coach Hank Stram before the game 
to tell him, “I know there is nothing to the 
rumors ... so play like champions.” In an- 








other upset, the British won a halftime re-creation of the Bat- 
tle of New Orleans after Andrew Jackson’s horse bolted. 

VI (Cowboys 24, Dolphins 3). The Sphinxlike Dallas half- 
back Duane Thomas rushed for 95 yds. Tom Brookshier of cas 
asked Thomas after the game, “Are you really that fast?” And 
Thomas replied, “Evidently.” 

IX (Steelers 16, Vikings 6). Steelers quarterback and 
Shreveport native Terry Bradshaw babbled, “Winning the 
Super Bowl here is kind of like the hometown boy comes back 
and wins the Super Bowl in his own backyard.” 

XII (Cowboys 27, Broncos 10). Denver and its hyped Or- 
ange Crush stayed out by the airport to avoid distractions— 
like Cowboys linebacker Hollywood Henderson, who crum- 
pled an orange cup during the game and said, “There’s your 
. Orange Crush.” 

XV (Raiders 27, Eagles 10). Eagles 
coach Dick Vermeil threatened to expel 
anyone who broke curfew. “If he coached 
us,” said Raiders guard Gene Upshaw, 
“he’d look up and down the sideline and 
see that he was all alone.” 

XX (Bears 46, Patriots 10). Bears 
quarterback Jim McMahon mooned a heli- 
copter, then responded to the N.F.L.’s 
edict that he not wear an Adidas headband 
by wearing one that read ROZELLE. 

XXIV (49ers 55S, Broncos 10). After 
winning his fourth Super Bowl, free spirit 
Joe Montana said, “The more, the merrier.” 

In New Orleans, it seems, the merrier, 
the more. 
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In Tennessee, Britanny Johnson and her mother, Kathy, attend classes together through Families for Learning 
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AT TOYOTA, we believe a car company can also be 
a vehicle for change. That's why for more than 20 
years, we've been supporting educational programs 
that range from kindergartens to colleges to job- 
training programs and beyond. In the last four 
years alone, Toyota has invested more than $50 mil- 
lion in worthwhile educational organizations like 
the National Center for Family Literacy, United 
Negro College Fund and hundreds of other pro- 
jects across America. As the fourth-largest manufac- 
turer of vehicles in America, Toyota is committed 


to helping individuals go as far as they possibly can, 
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rporate Services, 9 West 57th Street, Suite 4900-Q8, New York, NY 10019 











By MICHAEL WALSH WASHINGTON 


HE CITY OF WASHINGTON 

may be the epitome of polit- 

ical sophistication, but the 

capital has never quite shed 

its reputation as a cultural 

cow town. The opening of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts in 1971 was sup- 
posed to change that. It gave the city 
an imposing performance space to 
rival New York City’s best and the 
hope that greater visibility would 
soon follow. But bricks and mortar 
can do only so much. The Kennedy 
Center, which houses an opera 
house, a concert hall and theaters, 
did score some coups, including a 
dazzling visit by the Berlin Opera in 
1975 and a now legendary Fidelio 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein in 
1979. Still, the also-ran image per- 
sisted; not even the appointment of 
the respected cellist Mstislav Ros- 
tropovich to head the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1977 gave the 
town’s homegrown musical institu- 
tions a wider visibility. 

Now Washington is trying a new 
approach: star power. This season, 
two of the classical world’s most 
renowned musicians have been re 
cruited to revive the city’s sympho- 
ny and opera. Leonard Slatkin, the 
internationally acclaimed conduc- 
tor of the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, has been named to lead the 
j National Symphony, 
while Placido Domingo, one-third 
of the international franchise known 
as the Three Tenors, has become the 
new artistic director of the 4l-year- 
old Washington Opera. “To have 
two such major names take up resi- 
dence raises the level substantially,” 
says Richard Hancock, executive di- 
rector of the National Symphony. “Clear- 
ly it is an exciting time for Washington.” 

And for the maestros too. After 17 
years as music director in St. Louis, dur- 
ing which he transformed a regional or- 
chestra into one of the finest in the coun- 
try and established himself as a leading 
proponent of American music, Slatkin, 
52, has gained the bully pulpit he has 
long both desired and deserved. As for 
the 56-year-old Domingo, an able con- 


66-year-old 


ductor and pianist, the move to Wash- 
ington offers an opportunity to prepare 
for the future as his singing career winds 
down over the next seven or eight years. 
Both men have moved quickly to rein- 
vigorate their companies and to reach out 








ORCHESTRATI 


Can supertenor Placido Domingo and conductor Leonard { 


to new audiences, particularly children 

Slatkin, a baseball fan since childhood 
whose greatest sacrifice in moving to 
Washington has been giving up his St. 
Louis Cardinals season tickets, pointedly 
devoted his entire opening concert to mu- 
sic by such American composers as Bern- 
stein, Howard Hanson and the Washing- 
ton-born jazz icon Duke Ellington. 
“Because you are called the National 
Symphony,” he says, “you have an obliga- 
tion, not just out of a sense of duty but out 
of real love, to present the music of your 
own country. We should be thinking of 
our own repertoire in the same way that 
the Austrians view Mozart and the Ger- 
mans look at Brahms.” 
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THE WASHING 


MAJOR PLAYERS 


If Domingo, left, and 
Slatkin can’t convert 
Washingtonians into 
classical-music lovers, 
probably no one can 


RIGHT) BILL O' CARY 


ee a ee VI 


This play-American attitude is pre- 
cisely why he was hired. “When we 
sought a music director for the orchestra, 
we specifically wanted an American who 
loved American music, who would sup- 
port American artists and American com- 
posers and musicians,” says Lawrence ] 
Wilker, president of the Kennedy Center. 
“We think that it is very appropriate hav- 
ing the pre-eminent American conductor 
be our music director here at the nation’s 
capital of the performing arts.” 

But Slatkin will need more than patri- 
otism to transform his new orchestra into 
the national standard-bearer both he and 
Wilker The Kennedy Center 
concert hall’s acoustics are extremely 


envision 





NG A REVIVAL 


poor, and the orchestra’s playing is not 
much better. The most recent program 
that Slatkin conducted underscored both 
problems. A joyless, hurried reading of 
'chaikovsky’s Violin Concerto featured 
the prodigy violinist Sarah Chang, 16, who 
cluelessly bowled her way through the 
war-horse, leaving Slatkin and the orches- 
tra to catch up as best they could. The 
Brahms Fourth Symphony was better 
benefiting from the sturdy, muscular in- 
terpretation that the new maestro favors, 
but it still lacked the refinement that 
marks the playing of a truly great orches 
tra. Slatkin is aware of the challenges: tak- 
ing advantage of both attrition and friend- 
ly persuasion, he has already named five 





latkin turn Washington into the nation’s capital of culture? 





new principals, with more changes on the 
way. “In a couple of years,” he says opti- 
mistically 
need.” 


“we'll have the players we 


Slatkin is equally committed to being 
an active spokesman for the arts in the 
capital. He acts as host of a weekly show 
on the local classical radio station, has tak 
en the orchestra to area churches and 
most unusual for a big-name conductor 
has been handling many of the children’s 
concert’s himself rather than assigning 
them to an assistant. “I think it is crucial 
that the message to the young people 
comes from the person in charge of the or- 
ganization,” he says. Privately, he is lob- 
bying Hillary Rodham Clinton on behalf 





ete 





of all American cultural institu- 
tions. “She’s very interested in 
the arts,” he says. “And so is the 
more than you think.” 


} 


President 


5 Born in Spain and raised in 
i Mexico, Domingo is conservative 
7 

F and internationalist in his out 
k look, and his agenda for the 
L Washington Opera reflects his 
t 


more conventional programming 
taste. In addition to the standard 
Italian and French fare the com- 
pany has traditionally presented, 
he plans a foray into the German 
repertoire with new productions 





of Richard Strauss’s 
well as Wagner's Ring cycle, the 
calling card of major opera com- 
worldwide. “We 
him because he is a consummate 


says Patricia L. Mos- 


Operas as 


ar reretes 





panies chose 


musician,” 


} sel, the company’s executive di- 
: rector. “He knows voices. He is a 
, very fine pianist. He knows the 
5 singers firsthand, having sung 


with them. What better person to 
cast and choose repertoire?” 

' he new director will contin 
t ue his busy singing career, but he 
§ insists that he will be more than 
just a figurehead and that his out 
; side connections can be an ad- 
vantage for the company. “I know 
some of the people are giving 





money for productions because | 


{ am there,” says Domingo, who 
} last week was appearing in Vien- 
: na. “And I will take responsibility 
: at any moment that it is required 


even if it is a problem with unions 
or rediscussing contracts, so that I 
can add whatever I have learned 
: in this business 


Like Slatkin 


an obligation to 


Domingo feels 
mount works 
originating in the Western hemi- 
sphere. “What I want is to have an 
American work every year,” he says. “The 
capital of the U.S. has to have American 
opera.” His definition of American music 
embraces both North and South America 
to open his first season last fall, Domingo 
selected the 19th century Brazilian com- 
poser Ant6énio Carlos Gomes’ I] Guarany 
a romantic adventure about the Indians 
and the conquistadores, with himself in 
the title role. Directed by Werner Herzog, 
the German film director, the production 
was most notable for forcing the tenor to 
wear one of the most ridiculous head- 
dresses in the history of opera. But the 
cast, which also featured the voluptuous 
young Chilean soprano Veronica Villar- 


roel, was strong, and the music—South 
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INVESTING IN THE FUTURE rhe 


maestros’ mission includes creating 
programs for local schoolchildren 


American Verdi, as it were—was pleasur- 
able if derivative. 

A priority for both men is improving 
the performing environment for their 
companies. Later this month, the 
Kennedy Center concert hall will close 
for extensive acoustic renovations, to re- 
open in the fall. As for the opera, it plans 
to move out of the Kennedy Center en- 
tirely. Thanks to an $18 million gift from 
Mrs. Eugene B. Casey, chairman of the 
board, the company has acquired the old 
Woodward & Lothrop department store 
in downtown Washington. After some 
political wrangling, including a video- 
taped deposition from Domingo, the city 
approved a zoning variance so that the 
store could be converted into an opera 
house. Scheduled to open in 2001, it will 
cost more than $100 million. “I hope that 
our opera house will rival the world’s top 
houses,” says city council member Char- 
lene Drew Jarvis, who chairs the eco- 
nomic-development committee. “Paris 
has nothing on us for the future.” 

Just as in politics, the air in Wash- 
ington these days is filled with talk of bi- 
partisan cooperation, and no one would 
be surprised to see Domingo, who has 
thus far largely limited his conducting to 
opera, waving a baton in front of the Na- 
tional Symphony. Indeed, Slatkin has al- 
ready agreed to conduct an as yet to be 
determined opera with Domingo’s com- 
pany next fall. “We will have many col- 
laborations,” notes Domingo, “with 
Leonard coming to the opera and me go- 
ing to the orchestra. I hope that at the 
end of the Slatkin-Domingo era, some- 
thing special has happened that we can 
be proud of. We are conscious that we 
have to deliver, and we will.” That's ex- 
actly what Washingtonians have long 
been waiting to hear. —With reporting by 
Daniel S. Levy/Washington 

















C’mon, Baby, Light My Fire 


Cigarette giant Philip Morris goes after the 
youth market by starting its own record label 


E OFTEN ASSOCIATE MUSIC WITH 

the special times in our lives— 

the ballad that was playing at the 

close of our high school prom, 
the love melody at our wedding recep- 
tion, the trip-hop song that was blaring 
as we picked up boxer shorts at Banana 
Republic ... 

Banana Republic? Yes. If a growing 
number of companies have their way, 
there will be a lot more memories like 
that. Retail chains are working hard to 
link their brands with the music 
younger customers want to hear. 
In recent years the Gap, Banana 
Republic, Victoria’s Secret, the 
Pottery Barn and others have pro- 
duced their own CDs and sold them a 
their checkout counters. Last week 
new player was announced: Philip Mor- 
ris, the world’s largest cigarette maker. 

Most brand-name CDs have been 
uneven compilations of previously re- 
leased songs by big-name stars (Michael 
Bolton for Victoria’s Secret) or up-and- 
comers (folk singer Gillian 
Welch for Starbucks), se- 
lected because their style 
fits the image the company 
is trying to project. The 
CDs can be big business, 
luring customers who shun 
record stores. Some of Vic- 
toria’s Secret’s titles have 
sold 1 million copies. 

Which is probably one 
reason Philip Morris has 
started a new record label, 
called Woman Thing Mu- 
sic, after the ad slogan for 
its Virginia Slims brand 
(“It’s a woman thing”). The 
company intends to launch 
new female performers by 
underwriting their albums 
and sponsoring live perfor- 
mances. Its first release, 
due this spring, is a six-song 
mini-album by 27-year-old 
Martha Byrne (who plays 
Lily on the TV soap As the 
World Turns). But here’s 








ty percent of smokers began before age 
18,” says Brian Ruberry, spokesperson 
for the Campaign for Tobacco-Free 
Kids. “As FDA rules take away more 
weapons, tobacco companies 

need to find a way to reach 


kids.” 

















In fact, a new FDAS 
rule scheduled to go into ef- 
fect in August will prohibit? 
tobacco companies from? 
selling or giving away prod- 2 
ucts with their brand names= 
or logos on them. Philip 
Morris is challenging the 
rule in court. A hearing has 
been set for February, but 
appeals could drag on for 
more than a year. 

And how is Byrne's 
CD? Most of the songs on 
the CD, produced by Nile 
Rodgers, sound like limp 
imitations of Alanis Moris- 
sette. An advertorial track, 
S It’s a Woman Thing, 
doesn’t help either. Byrne 

is anonsmoker, but record- 
® ing for a cigarette company 
* doesn’t bother her. “The 


the catch: the album will be available | exposure is tremendous,” she says. Un- 
only in a package along with two packs of | fortunately for many young women, that 


Virginia Slims (cost: around $5.00). 
Critics say this is an attempt to get 
pop music-loving kids to smoke. “Nine- 


exposure could be dangerous to their 
health. —By Christopher John Farley. 
Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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By GARRY TRUDEAU SEATTLE 





HERE DO WE THINK YELLOW IS 
going?” The captain of the Color 
Directions workshop scanned the 
faces of her troops intently. It 
was time to commit, to make sense of 


Hues You Gan Use 


Will that taupe fabric still be hot next year? 
Stand by. The color cartel is on the job 


hundreds of amber and gold chips and | 


swatches that lay strewn about the pol- 
ished tabletop like autumn leaves on 
black pond ice. This was it—crunch 
time. Whither yellow? 

Personally, | had no idea where yel- 
low was going, but I knew where it had 
been. My bedroom. My foyer. And the 
master bath, even the guest room. In 

fact, a recent 


“A veddening 








freshening 
of our apartment décor had left it awash 
in pale, burnished aureoles of ocher and 
flax and citron and other members of 
the yellow family, all of them, amazingly, 
on speaking terms. Having surrendered 
palette control to my spouse, who in turn 
capitulated to professional direction, | 
suddenly found myself surrounded by— 
and bonding with—a spectrum of hues I 
had always held in special contempt. 
How could this be? How could anyone 
have anticipated that despite all the stolid 
urban grays I had long championed, | 
would come to be a yellow person? Actu- 
ally, quite a few people had more or less 
bet their careers on it, and some of them 
| were hunkered down in this Seattle hotel 
¥room. The participants belonged to the 





Pk of 7etlow 


«1,500-member Color Marketing Group, | 


‘the Virginia-based color cartel that has 
Sheld a largely unknowing public under its 
= sway for more than 30 years. It was the 
=CMG that forecast avocado refrigerators 
Sin the late 60s and mauve motel rooms in 


the '70s and hunter-green automobiles in 
the ’90s. And it was the CMG that predict- 
ed the 1996 consumer palette would be, in 
the words of former president Laraine 
Turner, “kissed by the yellow.” 

There have always been color crazes, 
historically brought on by mere avail- 
ability. In the early 1800s, bright yellows 
were popularized by the introduction 
of chromate and cadmium pigments, a 
development that greatly affected the 
painting of J.M.W. Turner. Likewise, the 
Impressionists made generous use of the 
new blues and greens that emerged in 
their day. In this century, novelty gave 
way to marketing as manufacturers came 
to shape public tastes in color. In 1934, 
for instance, the American Tobacco Co. 
found that women wouldn’t buy Lucky 
Strikes because the then green box 
clashed with their clothes. The solution: 
make green hot. In short order, the 
company set up a “color-fashion bu- 

reau,” underwrote a green-themed so- 
ciety ball, enlisted magazine editors 
and bought off French couture houses. 
By year’s end hordes of newly sensi- 
tized women started buying Lucky 
Strike packs as fashion accessories. 
By 1962 postwar color technolo- 
gy had so expanded the usable uni- 
verse of hues that without some sort of 
coordination, the public was in immi- 
nent danger of being overwhelmed by 
mismatched home furnishings, clashing 
car interiors, repellent fashion combina- 
tions—in short, a crisis of widespread bad 
taste. Thus was the CMG born, and ever 
since, a small army of colorists has con- 
gregated twice a year to bring order out 
of chaos. In closed caucuses, members 
hash out the social and political trends 
affecting future tastes, then produce 
the 15 color “directions” that will ap- 
pear everywhere three years hence. 

Isall this really necessary? Probably. 
The human eye can distinguish roughly 
6 million colors, and as most of us 
know, not all hues are created 
equal, chromatically speak- © 
ing. A blue can be nearly . 
black or nearly green and still 
be blue. Moreover, ambient 
light changes everything. How 
many mornings have you dressed 
in semidarkness only to show up at 





work in an outfit that looks as if it 
was assembled in total darkness? 

I found myself thinking about this as 
I examined the samples of yellow spread 
out before us. The blinds were open, and 
this being a typical Seattle day, the sun- 
light falling on the table was intermittent, 
and the swatches kept changing in inten- 


| sity. Color is a moving target under the 


best of circumstances, so how, I won- 
dered, could these color mavens function 
in such variable conditions? How could 
they ever hope to pinpoint the hues my 
wife or I would choose (by dint of inex- 
orable social forces) when it came time to 
rethink our apartment for the 21st cen- 
tury? I had to keep reminding myself: 
These people are trained professionals. 
Fortunately, they freely confess to 
fallibility. Indeed, such is their concern 
over being misperceived as color mafiosi 
that at conference end, a dozen CMG of- 
ficers gathered in the press suite to down- 
play their own significance to the assem- 
bled media. That the assembled media 
consisted of a local reporter, a trade jour- 
nalist and myself proved no deterrent to 
their earnest onslaught. CMG only fore- 
casts, insisted our briefers; it doesn’t dic- 
tate; the consumer is the ultimate arbiter. 
By then, I was happy to concede the 
point. I don’t want 6 million color choices. 
I never have. Color is not a civil liberties 
issue with me. Maybe it’s middle age 
talking, but in an increasingly fractious, 
decentralized world, I find it oddly com- 
forting that somebody is in charge of color. 
Long live the sultans of swatch. 
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Criminal Misconduct 


Murphy’s Metro is, alas, not “nutty” enough 


HE MOVIE AUDIENCE’S RELATION- 
ship with a favorite star is like a 
long-term, off-and-on affair. The 
star seduces us, he disappoints us; 
after years of the same-old, we take him 
for granted; then he does something 
wonderful to win back our love. Eddie 
Murphy, from his explosion on Saturday 
Night Live in 1981 to his current turn in 
the cop drama Metro, has been a beguil- 
ing, exasperating beau. With his horse 
laugh and his wizardry at impressions, 
he rose to eminence as the little guy who 
can take charge. But he became addicted 
to adulation and lost the common touch. 
His appeal waned; the comeback at- 
tempts proved futile. Until, that is, last 
summer's The Nutty Professor. 
That hit comedy—which won Mur- 


YOU HAVE THE RIGHT TO REMAIN VIOLENT: The star can 
make a cop film if he wants, but does he have to aim so low? 


phy the year’s Best Actor award from the 
National Society of Film Critics and, in a 
just world, would snag him an Oscar 
nomination—was like a great date with 
an old lover fresh from rehab. Eddie was 
once again cute, dazzling, working over- 
time to please. Relocating his strength as 
a mimic, he played seven characters, all 
brilliantly. The one unattractive figure, 
Buddy Love, was a wicked stretch of the 
Eddie Murphy personality that movie- 
goers had tired of: sleek, preening, abra- 
sive, an overdog in love with itself. The 
other characters were marvels not just of 
makeup but also of comic sympathy; 


Sherman Klump and his pudgy, putre- | love Eddie again? 





factive family had humor and heart. The 
$130 million box-office take showed how 
much affection filmgoers still had for 
Murphy. They hoped it heralded a new 
Golden Age for the Golden Child. 

On the evidence of Metro, maybe The 
Nutty Professor was less a trend than a 
fluke. This cop thriller bears a surface 
similarity to the early Eddie hits 48 HRS 
and Beverly Hills Cop, but it’s lame and 
lazy, inefficient even as the sort of action 
machine Hollywood can tool up in its 
sleep. The mandatory car chase is woeful- 
ly generic; it disregards the laws of 
physics without raising more than vagrant 
musings in the viewer. Why, for example, 
would a cable-car-ful of passengers be too 
timid to apprehend the lone bad guy 
while he’s busy wrestling with the hero? 
‘ Murphy is Scott Roper, 
= aSan Francisco cop making 

up his own rules in edgy 
’ face-offs with the criminal 
class of the Bay Area. Roper 
= isno Dirty Eddie; he’s a ne- 
2 gotiator who has to ingrati- 
ate himself with the male- 
factors before he can blow 
their heads off. This offers 
plenty of chances for Mur- 
phy-style comedy, none of 
which writer Randy Feld- 
director Thomas 
es Carter bothered to exploit. 
Except for a decent scene 
in which Roper mimics a 
white bandit as a test for 
his galoot partner (Michael 
Rapaport), there’s no room 
for Eddie to be Eddie. It’s as 
if Carter thought the proj- 
ect was a smooth vehicle 
that Murphy could simply 
ride in, when it’s really a hunk-a-junk the 
star needed to transform. 

Roper is issued a regulation villain 
(Michael Wincott, whose menacing bari- 
tone was used to better effect in the recent 
Jim Jarmusch corpse opera Dead Man) 
and a girlfriend in peril (British stunner 
Carmen Ejogo). A shame the star wasn’t 
given a character to play, witty dialogue to 
speak or clever plot twists to unravel. But 
though Roper is often at gunpoint, Mur- 
phy wasn’t when he agreed to make 
Metro. In his bumpy tryst with filmgoers, 
how long will he make us wait for anoth- 
er Nutty Professor? How long until we can 
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CREATURES OF HABIT: Cleese and his 
cohorts indulge in some stupid pet tricks 


Animal Rites 


No fish, but there’s still 
plenty of foolishness 


IERCE CREATURES 1S NOT A SE- 
quel in the usual sense of the word. 
But it does reassemble the key za- 
nies of A Fish Called Wanda: Kevin 
Kline, all ego and libido and stupid 
schemes; John Cleese, all British pomp, 
phlegm and cluelessness; Jamie Lee 
Curtis, still innocent of the effect her 
form encased in a tight dress can have on 
impressionable males; Michael Palin, 
just plain innocent, but with his former 
stammer replaced now by another verbal 
disability—logorrhea. 

This time they are the mismanagers 
of a commercial zoo that has been ac- 
quired by a Murdochian media bucca- 
neer (Kline plays him too, complete with 
Down Under accent). They are charged 
with getting its profit margin up to his 
brutal rate (20%). Their plan is to dis- 
pense with all the zoo’s sweet little 
fuzzballs and stock the place exclusively 
with man-eaters. If violence sells on TV 
and in the movies, why shouldn't it do 
the same for them? 

As comic premises go, this is not ex- 
actly a world-beater. But soon enough, 
the keepers—gentle souls all—are funni 
ly up in arms defending their pets. A 
wandering tarantula motivates a genteel 
striptease, and the mean mogul gets his 
comeuppance. The script, by Cleese and 
lain Johnstone, lacks Wanda’s mean and 
giddy inventiveness, and the directors, 
Robert Young and Fred Schepisi, don’t 
wind their material very tightly. Still, this 
good-natured movie is very much in the 
spirit of those ancient comedies from 
Ealing Film Studios in which nice, silly 
people defend some enclave of old-fash- 
ioned sanity against the forces of brute 
modernism. And that’s a tradition worth 
-By Richard Schickel 
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Days of Antic Weirdness 


A look back at Dadaism’s brief, outrageous assault on the New York scene 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





ESTERDAY’S AGGRO AND SHOCK, TO- 
day’s museum relic. “Making Mis- 
chief: Dada Invades New York,” 
curated by Francis Naumann and 
Beth Venn and now running at 
New York City’s Whitney Museum of 
American Art, is an interesting show of 
what is, ultimately, a spiky but fairly thin 
subject. Dadaism—its name made of 
baby-talk syllables, its in- 
tent to disorient bourgeois 
expectations of culture by 
any means possible—was a 
short-lived but fecund 
movement born and raised 
in Europe in the century's 
teens. It was more like a 
tiny religion than an art 
event, with a proselytizing 
spirit, a code of behavior, a 
core of the faithful, and a 
hope of transforming exis- 
tence. It relied on irra- 
tionality, negation, sarcas- 
tic humor. Its most durable 
legacy lay in French Surre- 
alism (the Surrealist fasci- 
nation with the uncon- 
scious was largely inherited 
from Dada, and several 
artists, most notably Max 
Ernst, began as Dadas and 
drafted themselves into the 
Surrealist movement). 
Dada left its traces in 
America, but never struck 
deep roots there. It never 
acquired the criticality, the 
indignation or the longing 
for social subversion that 
marked it in Europe. It de- 
volved into amusing in- 
jokes and tended to pre- 
ciosity and quirkiness. This 
grew out of the tiny clique 
of self-professed illuminati 
that sustained it. Its sense 
of humor never grew as 
robust as the work of the 
professional funny guys 
who helped inspire it, 
like Rube Goldberg or 
the Marx Brothers. In 
America the Dadas 
were plagued by the 








thought that American popular culture 
was more Dada than Dada could be. And 
in fact they were right. 

The movement, such as it was, had 
only one (relatively) heavyweight Ameri- 
can in its membership, the painter, pho- 
tographer and objectmaker Man Ray. Its 
spirit was best exemplified by two foreign 
artists who enriched the New York scene 
by visiting it-the Frenchman Marcel 
Duchamp and the French-Cuban Francis 
Picabia. Their impact goes back to the far- 


MARCEL DUCHAMP 


THE BRIDE STRIPPED BARE 


BY HER BACHELORS, EVEN 
(Large Glass) 1915-23 


famed Armory Show of modern art, held in 
1913, which first gave a mass American au- 
dience a chance to see modernism. 

In the fire storm of ridicule and puz- 

zlement set off by the Armory Show, 
which 300,000 people saw during the 
course of its run, Duchamp in particular 
benefited, on the basis of a single picture: 
Nude Descending a Staircase, No. 2, 1912. 
It became the star freak of the show—its 
bearded lady, its dog-faced boy. People 
compared it to a Navajo 
rug, a cyclone in a shingle 
factory, an earthquake in 
the subway. A dull brown 
painting in a Cubist idiom, 
its overlapping planes were 
partly derived from the 
motion-analysis photos of 
Etienne-Jules Marey. Its 
very title was ironic, almost 
insupportable. Nudes, in 
art, were not supposed to 
move, let alone walk down- 
stairs. They were meant to 
stand or lie as still as statues. 
Movement suggested inde- 
cency, even though this 
nude had no detectable sex- 
ual traits. 

As a picture, the Nude 
is neither poor nor great, 
but its fame today is the fos- 
sil of the huge notoriety it 
acquired as a puzzle-pic- 
ture in 1913. It is lodged in 
history because it embod- 
ied the belief that the new, 
revolutionary work of art 
has to be scorned and 
stoned like a prophet by the 
uncomprehending crowd. 
In the cult of the problem- 
atic, as distinct from the en- 
joyable, Duchamp rapidly 
became a saint, and the 
Nude is one of his prime 
relics. So are his “ready- 
mades”—a snow shovel or a 
ceramic urinal designated 

as works of art, sardonic 
jokes that have been done 
seven-eighths to death by 
decades of critical inter- 
pretation, but that none- 
theless are the ancestors 
of every piece of “appro- 
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priation” art done by Ameri- 
cans from early Jasper Johns 
down to the present day. 

The Nude is not in this 
show, and neither is Duchamp’s 
even more famous The Bride 
Stripped Bare by her Bachelors, 
Even (Large Glass), which is too 
frail to move from its abode in the 
Philadelphia Muse- 
um and is represent- 
ed by a Swedish- 
made replica. Begun 
in 1915, the Large 
Glass is, as its title 
suggests, an elabo- 
rate sexual metaphor 
seeded with puns 
and techno-images. 
In the lower panel the nine sad little 
bachelors, mere tin soldiers in the game 
of sexual strategy, signal their desire 
through intervening bits of machinery to 
the floating “bride” above. As Freud said 
in The Interpretation of Dreams in 1900: 
“The imposing mechanism of the male 
sexual apparatus lends itself to symbol- 
ization by every sort of indescribably 
complicated machinery.” 

This was chapter and verse for Pi- 
cabia too, whose work also caused some 
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scandal at the Armory Show. Picabia re- 
turned to New York in 1915, prophesying 
that the city would soon become the cen- 
ter of modernist effort because its reality 
had made it the modernist site to beat all 
others. “Your New York,” he told the 
press, “is the cubist, the futurist city. It 
expresses modern thinking in its archi- 
tecture, its life, its spirit”—everything 
but its art, which Dada would 
supply. This image of the 
city as social compressor 
also comes out in Man 
Ray’s neatly epigram- 
matic New York, 1917—a 
bunch of slats, stacked 
to mimic the setbacks 
of skyscrapers, held to- 
gether by a C clamp. 
Picabia saw machinery as the prime 
metaphor of modern society and, partic- 
ularly, of love. His most telling machine 
images were about sex. They present the 
act of love as a ballet of soulless machines, 
pistons inside cylinders, valves opening 
and closing, cogs driving other cogs. 
Though parts of his erotic gizmos are iden- 
tifiable, their functions, beyond pushing, 
sliding and transmitting fluids, are not. 
There wasn’t much social criticism in 
New York Dada, though some of its mem- 
bers were clearly ticked 
off by the conservative 
character of the American 
art world. Picabia even 
satirized Alfred Stieglitz— 
whose 29] gallery was the 
main rallying point for 


stantin Brancusi, Georgia 
O'Keeffe, Arthur Dove 
and Marsden Hartley—as 
an impotent figure, a cam- 
era with a collapsed bel- 
lows. Dove himself had a 
prod at the reviewing es- 
tablishment in The Critic, 
1925—a figure meant to 
represent Royal Cortissoz, 
the much feared conserva- 
tive who had dubbed 
modernism “Ellis Island 
art.” It is a paper doll cut 
from one of Cortissoz’s 
own reviews, mounted on 
a pair of roller skates for 
fast passage through the 
galleries, and holding a 
vacuum cleaner to dispose 
of modernist trash. 
Manhattan Dada also 
contained an element 
(though a very small one, 
compared with French 
Surrealism) of blasphemy. 
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Its main relic is God, 1917, once attrib- 
uted to a machine-painting follower 
of Picabia named Morton Schamberg, 
but more likely by their friend the Ba- 
roness Elsa von Freytag-Loringhoven. 
It consists of a cast-iron plumbing trap 
turned upside down and mounted on a 
wooden miter box. An angry little ob- 
ject, an American parallel to Du- 
champ’s L.H.O.0.Q., the mustache on 
the Mona Lisa. 
God pales, however, beside the Dada 
artifact that the Baroness (né Elsa Plotz in 
Germany in 1874) became after moving to 
New York. Slender, long-backed, penni- 
less and as mad as a March hare, she sur- 
vived as an artists’ model. She would be 
seen visiting the salon of Walter and 











FRANCIS PICABIA 
MACHINE TOURNEZ VITE 
ca. 1916-18 


Louise Arensberg, the city’s first Dada 
collectors, or stalking through Green- 
wich Village in black lipstick with postage 
stamps stuck to her cheeks, her head 
shaved and stained purple, and dozens of 
metal toys and lead soldiers sewn to her 
skirts, She was New York's first punk per- 
sona 60 years before their time. Some of 
her delicate, wacky, homemade jewelry 
survives and is in the Whitney show. The 
Baroness seems vivid today because of 
the interest in gender play and “acting 
out” in the "90s art world, as though she 
were a very distant great-aunt of feminist 
performance art. But she remains an ir- 
recuperable figure, faint and weird, like 
much of the Dada spirit itself. ca 
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Hero or 
Humbug? 


A discerning biography 
analyzes the life of a 
famed child therapist 


By JOHN ELSON 








ELDOM HAS ANYONE FALLEN FROM 

hero to humbug faster than Dr. 

Bruno Bettelheim. After he killed 

himself in 1990 at age 86, obituar- 
ies hailed Bettelheim as a giant of psy- 
chotherapy, a survivor of two Nazi prison 
camps (Dachau and Buchenwald) who 
pioneered in the treatment of emotional- 
ly troubled children. In 18 books (includ- 
ing Love Is Not Enough and The Uses of 
Enchantment) and dozens of articles and 
TV appearances, he was an all-knowing 
guru to millions on topics ranging from 
the meaning of fairy tales to parent-child 
relations. 

Within months, however, Bettel- 
heim’s reputation was in tatters. Former 
students at the University of Chicago’s 
Sonia Shankman Orthogenic School, 
which he directed for more than 25 years, 
broke silence to charge that one compo- 
| nent of “Dr. B’s” treatment was physical 
abuse. Investigating scholars belatedly 
discovered that Bettelheim had lifted, 
without credit, many of his provocative 
insights from other writers and had 
flagrantly lied about his back- 
ground. For example, he liked to 
boast that his entry into analytic 
training had been approved by 
Sigmund Freud himself. But 
there is no evidence that he ever 
met Freud or trained to be 
an analyst. (Bettelheim’s 
doctorate was in philos- 
ophy, not medicine or 
psychology.) 

The posthumous as- 
| sault continues in Richard 

Pollak’s The Creation of Dr. B. 

(Simon & Schuster; 478 pages; 

$28), a glum prosecutor's brief that is the 

second life of Bettelheim to be published 
| within a year. A prolix psychobiography 
by Anglo-French journalist Nina Sutton, 
Bettelheim: A Life and A Legacy (Basic- 
Books; 606 pages; $35), covered the same 
ground but more sympathetically. 

































Unlike Sutton, Pollak, a former edi- 
tor for the Nation, met Dr. B. The 
writer’s younger brother Stephen spent 
five years at the Orthogenic School be- 
fore his accidental death in 1948. Meet- 
ing some 20 years later, Bettelheim lofti- 
ly informed Pollak that his father had 
been an ineffective “schlemiel,” that his 
Medea-like mother was wholly to blame 
for Stephen’s emotional ills and, quite 
falsely, that the brother had committed 
suicide. No wonder Pollak left that en- 
counter mentally comparing Bettelheim 
to “the evil Doctor Sivana, arch-nemesis 


| of Captain Marvel.” 


As The Creation of Dr. B. makes clear, 
Pollak’s opinion of Bettelheim has not 
much improved. Still, the author does 
provide plausible rationales for his sub- 
ject’s often bizarre behavior. Born into a 

middle-class Jewish fam- 
——a ily in Vienna, Bettel- 
heim was a frail, near- 
sighted child who was 
acutely conscious of his 
physical ugliness. As an 
adult, he was plagued by 
fits of depression and 
haunted by the memory 
that his father had died of 
syphilis. 

Why did Bettelheim 
lie so much about his past? 
He often said the theories 
he applied at the Orthogenic 

School stemmed from his pioneering 
work in Vienna with an autistic child he 


called Patsy. In fact, the girl had been | 
treated by his first wife, Gina Alstadt, ata | 


time when Bettelheim was running his 
family’s lumber business. Similarly, Bet- 
telheim boasted of having been a mem- 
ber of Austria’s anti-Nazi resistance. Pol- 


PSYCHIC ABUSE: Bruno Bettelheim with students at his Orthogenic School in 1968 








lak quotes Alstadt as saying, “Bruno was 
not interested in politics.” 

As Pollak sees it, these compulsive 
fabrications stem from Bettelheim’s fasci- 
nation with the “As If” philosophy of a 
post-Kantian thinker named Hans Vai- 
hinger. He believed that people could act 
meaningfully even on the basis of fictions 
they knew to be false because such fan- 
tasies helped them see the world more 
objectively and make life bearable. 

The book doesn’t assess the lasting 
impact of Dr. B.’s psychological theo- 
ries. That may be because in his case the 
cupboard is depressingly bare. As Pollak 
points out, Bettelheim’s books tend to 
be anecdotal rather than systematic and 
on many issues his opinions are either 
outdated or just plain wrong. Even 
when faced with overwhelming evi- 
dence that autism is organic in origin, 
for example, Bettelheim was reluctant 
to modify his opinion that the disorder 
is caused by bad parenting. His harsh 
criticism of European Jews in The In- 
formed Heart—that “ghetto thinking” 
led them to submit passively to Hitler's 
Holocaust—is not only distasteful but 
also contrary to the facts. 

There is no doubt that Bettelheim 
and his school helped troubled youths, 
although not so many as he liked to 
claim. Countless readers, moreover, 
found provocation if not inspiration in 
his books, which for the most part are 
blessedly free of analytic jargon. But Pol- 
lak’s biography makes a persuasive case 
that Dr. B. was a manipulative, domi- 
neering ego tripper who abused his 
charges and co-workers psychically if 
not physically. For all his public charisma 
and healing skills, he might have been 
an evil twin to the Wizard of Oz. & 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION FOR PEOPLE WHO TAKE 
PRESCRIPTION LODINE® (ETODOLAC tablets & capsules) 


“NEW 
LODINE XL 
COULD SAVE ME 
MONEY,” 


And, once-daily dosing makes it easier to take. 
Only your doctor can change your prescription. 

So if you take Lodine, speak to your doctor 

or health care professional. Ask if Lodine XL 
extended-release tablets are right for you. As with 
other prescription arthritis medications, the most 
frequent side effects occurring with Lodine XL relate 
to the gastrointestinal tract. 

ASK YOUR DOCTOR OR HEALTH CARE 
PROFESSIONAL. 
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Please see Brief Summary of Prescribing Information on next page. 





LODINE® XL (Etodolac Extended-Release Tablets) 


BRIEF SUMMARY 
Indications and Usage: 
Management of the signs and symptoms of osteoarthritis and rheumatoid arthritis. 
Contraindications: 
Hypersensitivity to etodolac. Patients in whom etodolac, aspirin, or other NSAIDs induce 
asthma, urticaria, or other allergic-type reactions. Severe, rarely fatal anaphyiactic-like 
reactions have been reported in such patients receiving NSAIDs. 
Warnings: 
RISK OF GI ULCERATION, BLEEDING, AND PERFORATION WITH NSAID THERAPY - 
Serious GI toxicity, such as bleeding, ulceration, and perforation, can occur at any time, 
with or without warning symptoms, in patients treated chronically with NSAIDs. Remain 
alert for ulceration and bleeding in such patients even in the absence of previous Gl-tract 
symptoms. In clinical trials, symptomatic upper GI ulcers, gross bleeding, or perforation 
appear to occur in approximately 1% of patients treated for 3-6 months and in about 2- 
4% of patients treated for 1 year. Inform patients about the signs and/or symptoms of 
serious GI toxicity and what steps to take if they occur. Studies have failed to identity any 
subset of patients not at risk of developing colon and bleeding. Except for a 
history of serious Gi events and other risk associated with peptic ulcer disease, 
such as alcoholism, smoking, etc., no risk factors (e.g., age, sex) have been associated 
with increased risk, Elderly or debilitated patients seem to tolerate ulceration or bleeding 
less well than others and most spontaneous reports of fatal Gl events are in this 
population. Studies to date are inconclusive concerning the relative risk of various 
NSAIDs in causing such reactions. High doses of any NSAID probably carry a greater risk 
of these reactions, although controlled clinical trials showing this do not exist in most 
cases. In considering the use of relatively large doses (within the recommended dosa 
wey sufficient benefit should be “anticipates to offset the potential increased risk of GI 
toxicity. 
ANAPHYLACTOID REACTIONS: Anaphylactoid reactions may occur in patients without 
prior exposure to etodolac. Lodine XL should not be given to patients with the aspirin 
triad. The triad typically occurs in asthmatic patients who experience rhinitis with or 
without nasal polyps, or who exhibit severe, potentially fatal bronchospasm after taking 
aspirin or other NSAIDs. Fatal reactions have been reported in such patients. Seek 
emergency help in cases where an anaphylactoid reaction occurs. 
ADVANCED RENAL DISEASE: In cases with advanced kidney disease, initiate treatment 
with close monitoring of kidney function. 
PREGNANCY: Avoid Lodine XL or other NSAID therapy during late pregnancy (risk of 
premature closure of ductus arteriosus). 
Precautions: 
General: 
Renal Effects: Patients with impaired renal function, heart failure, liver dysfunction, those 
taking diuretics, and the elderly are at greater risk of overt renal sation. 
Discontinuation of therapy typically results in recovery to the pretreatment state. 
Hepatic Effects: With NSAIDs, borderline elevations of liver tests may occur in up to 15% 
of patients. They may disappear, remain unchanged, or progress with continued therapy. 
in clinical trials, elevations of ALT or AST (approximately three or more times the upper 
limit of normal) have been reported in approximately 1% of patients. A patient with 
symptoms and/or signs suggesting liver dysfunction, or in whom an abnormal liver test 
has occurred, should be evaluated for the development of a more severe hepatic reaction. 
Rare cases of liver necrosis and hepatic failure, some with fatal outcomes, have been 
reported. If clinical signs and symptoms consistent with liver disease develop, or if 
systemic manifestations occur (e.9., eosinophilia, rash, etc.), discontinue therapy. 
Hematological Effects: Anemia may occur; it may be due to fluid retention, G! blood 
loss, or an incompletely described effect upon erythropoiesis. Patients should have 
their hemoglobin or hematocrit checked if develop signs or symptoms of anemia. 
oo XL may interfere to some extent with platelet function and vascular responses to 
ing. 
Fluid Retention and Edema: Fluid retention and edema have been observed in some 
a therefore, use with caution in those with fluid retention, hypertension, or heart 
ure. 
Pre-existing Asthma: Do not administer to patients with aspirin-sensitive asthmas, and 
use with caution in all patients with pre-existing asthma. 
Information for Patients: NSAIDs, like Lodine XL, can cause discomfort and, rarely, more 
serious side effects, such as GI bleeding that may result in hospitalization and even fatal 
outcomes. Patients should report to their physicians signs or symptoms of GI ulceration 
or bleeding, blurred vision or other eye symptoms, skin rash, weight gain, or edema. 
Follow chronically treated patients for the signs and symptoms of ulcerations and 
bleeding and inform them of the importance of follow-up. Instruct patients to seek 
medical emergency help in case of an occurrence of anaphylactoid reactions. 
Laboratory Tests: Patients on long-term therapy should have their hemoglobin or 
hematocrit checked periodically for signs/symptoms of anemia. If clinical signs and 
symptoms consistent with liver disease develop, or if systemic manifestations occur 
(€.g., eosinophilia, rash, etc.) and if abnormal liver tests are detected, persist, or worsen, 
discontinue therapy. 

Interactions: Use caution when giving concomitantly with antacids, aspirin, 
warfarin, cyclosporine, digoxin, or lithium. Coadministration of Lodine and 
phenylbutazone is not recommended. 

Orug/Laboratory Test Interactions: False-positive for urinary bilirubin and/or urinary 
ketone. Small decreases in serum uric acid levels have been observed 





Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis, and Impairment of Fertility: No carcinogenic effect was 

demonstrated in mice or rats receiving 15 mg/kg/day orally or less for 2 years or 

18 months, respectively. Etodolac was not mutagenic in certain in vitro animal studies. 

However, data from the in vitro human periphera! lymphocyte test showed an increase in 

the number of gaps among etodolac-treated cultures compared to negative controls. Oral 

etodolac doses of up to 16 mg/kg showed no impairment of fertility in rats. However, 

reduced implantation of fertilized eggs occurred in the 8 mg/kg group. 

Pregnancy: Teratogenic Effects - Pregnancy Category C: Use during pregnancy only if the 

potential benefits justify the potential risk to the fetus. Avoid use during late pregnancy. 

_ and Delivery: Effects of Lodine XL on labor and delivery in pregnant women are 

unknown. 

Nursing Mothers: \t 's not known whether etodolac is excreted in human milk. A decision 

should be made whether to discontinue nursing or to discontinue the drug, taking into 

account the importance of the drug to the mother. 

Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness have not been established. 

Geriatric Population: in patients 265 years of age, no substantial differences in the side 

effect profile of Lodine XL were seen compared with the general population; nevertheless, 

caution should be exercised. 

Adverse Reactions: 

In clinical trials, most adverse events were mild and transient. In controlled trials, the 

ee fate due to adverse events was as high as 10% in etodolac-treated 

patients. 

Incidence greater than or equal to 1% — probably causally related: 

Body as a whole: chills, fever. 

Digestive system: dyspepsia (10%), abdominal pain”, diarrhea", flatulence”, nausea", 

constipation, gastritis, melena, vomiting. 

Nervous system: asthenia/malaise*, dizziness*, depression, nervousness. 

Skin and appendages: pruritus, rash. 

Special senses: blurred vision, tinnitus. 

Urogenital system: dysuria, urinary frequency. 

“Drug-related patient complaints occurring in 3-9% of patients. Drug-related patient 
complaints occurring in fewer than 3%, but more than 1%, are unmarked. 

Incidence less than 1% — probably causally related: (Reactions not seen in clinical trials 

are considered rarer and are italicized). 

Body as a whole: allergic reaction, anaphylactoid reaction. 

Cardiovascular system: hypertension, congestive heart failure, flushing, palpitations, 

syncope, vasculitis (including necrotizing and allergic). 

Digestive system: thirst, dry mouth, ulcerative stomatitis, anorexia, eructation, elevated 

liver enzymes, cholestatic hepatitis, hepatitis, cholestatic jaundice, duodenitis, jaundice, 

hepatic failure, liver necrosis, peptic ulcer with or without bleeding and/or perforation, 

intestinal ulceration, pancreatitis. 

Hemic and lymphatic system: ecchymosis, anemia, thrombocytopenia, bleeding time 

increased, agranulocytosis, hemolytic anemia, leukopenia, neutropenia, pancytopenia. 

Metabolic and nutritional: edema, serum creatinine increase, hyperglycemia in previous- 

ly controlled diabetic patients. 

Nervous system: insomnia, somnolence. 

Respiratory system: asthma. 

Skin and appendages: angioedema, sweating, urticaria, vesiculobullous rash, cutaneous 

vasculitis with purpura, Stevens-Johnson Syndrome, hyperpigmentation, erythema 

multiforme. 

Special senses: photophobia, transient visual disturbances. 

Urogenital system: elevated BUN, renal failure, renal insufficiency, renal papillary 

necrosis. 

Incidence less than 1% — causal relationship unknown: 

Body as a whole: infection, headache. 

Cardiovascular system: arrhythmias, myocardial infarction, cerebrovascular accident. 

Digestive system: esophagitis with or without stricture or cardiospasm, colitis. 

Metabolic and nutritional: change in weight 

Nervous system: paresthesia, confusion. 

Respiratory system: bronchitis, dyspnea, pharyngitis, rhinitis, sinusitis. 

Skin and appendages: alopecia, maculopapular rash, photosensitivity, skin peeling. 

Special Senses: conjunctivitis, deafness, taste perversion. 

Urogenital system: cystitis, hematuria, leukorrhea, renal calculus, interstitial nephritis, 

uterine bleeding irregularities. 

Overdosage: 

May develop lethargy, drowsiness, nausea, vomiting, epigastric pains, GI bleeding, coma, 

or anaphylactoid reaction. Hypertension, acute renal failure, and respiratory depression 

are rare. Empty stomach and use usual supportive measures. 

See package insert for full prescribing information. 
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PREACHER, TEACHER: Gomes also 
occupies an academic chair at Harvard 


Open Book 


Why liberals too should 
be able to Bible-thump 


IGHTY-ONE PAGES INTO THE GOOD 
Book (Morrow; 383 pages; $25), his 
entertaining bid to grab serious 
Bible study back from the religious 
right, Peter Gomes quotes his guiding 
spirit: not St. Paul, Paul Tillich or scores 
of other cited exegetes, but obscure Yale 
historian and teetotaler Roland Bainton, 
who in 1958 defended his abstinence 
“based on biblical principles {although} 
not based on biblical precepts or biblical 
practice.” Gomes applies this same dis- 
tinction to biblical texts on slaves, Jews, 
women and homosexuals, explaining 
why each group’s persecution or exclu- 
sion, even if derived literally from Holy 
Writ, runs counter to its principles. 
These arguments serve a double pur- 
pose. As Minister at Harvard University’s 
Memorial Church, Gomes detects “enor- 
mous spiritual cravings” among his semi- 
lapsed acquaintances, and he believes 
that large helpings of Scripture, smartly 
parsed, are perfect fare for the faith 
starved. Each application of Bainton’s 
doctrine invites a new group into Gomes’ 
revival tent; just as important, each 
serves as an example of the way the Bible 
can still speak to even the most liberal or 
intellectually sophisticated Christian. 
When Gomes moves on to such uni- 
versal issues as suffering, joy and sci- 
ence, some topics are slighted: the sec- 
tion on evil seems loath to admit the 
traditional concept of Satan, even in or- 
der to challenge it. More typical, how- 
ever, is a cheerily trenchant meditation 
on wealth (“not a sin, but it is a prob- 
lem.”) Fundamentalists will have little 
use for this book, but its target audience 
just may be charmed back into the 
pews. —By David Van Biema 
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4 Limited Advance Striking 


WORLD'S FIRST 


‘1 


The Washington Mint Announces the Historic Striking of 


an Extraordinary Silver Proof - the New United States 


$100 Bill Strack in Pure Silver Bullion - Advance Price $99 


The Washington Mint announces the limited advance minting 
of a milestone in silver proofs ~ the WORLD'S FIRST $100 Silver 
Proof 

This extraordinary piece of pure silver bullion has a surface 
area that exceeds 30 square inches, and it contains more than 
FOUR OUNCES OF PURE SILVER BULLION 

And NOW, during a limited advance strike period, the VERY 


§ FIRST Si(0 Silver Proofs for 1997 are available at 2 special 


discount price - only $99! 


20 YEARS IN THE MAKING 
The 1997 Quarter-Pound Silver Proof is an exquisite adaptation of 
the United States Treasury's new S100 Federal Reserve Note, It took 
A the Treasury writ over 2) years to create its fist new $100 bil design 
cance 1928. Ther efforts have created the most striking note of the 
century 


Best of all, thus stunning Silver Proof is even more beautiful than 


Be original, because i'sstruck in precicas silver bullion’ 


UNPRECEDENTED WEIGHT 

The Quarter-Pound Silver Proof combines unprecedented 
weight with extraordinary dimension ~ it is a landmark in proof 
minting. 

The specifications for this colossal medallic proof are 
unparalleled. Each one 

+ Is Individually Struck from Pure .999 Silver Bullion 

* Weighs Over One Quarter-Pound (4 troy ounces) 

+ Has a Surface Area That Exceeds 39 Inches 

* Contains 12441 Grams (1,920 grains) of Pure Silver 

+ Is Individually Registered and Numbered 

And only 100,000 Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs will be struck 
for 1997 


ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT 
The price for the 1997 Quarter-Pound Silver Proof will be set a 
$125 per proof 
HOWEVER, IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW, 


y YOU CAN ACQUIRE THIS GIANT SILVER PROOF AT 


THE SPECIAL ADVANCE STRIKE DISCOUNT PRICE— 
ONLY $99. NOTE TO COLLECTORS: IF YOU PLACE 
YOUR ORDER FOR THE QUARTER-POUND 
SILVER PROOF WITHIN THE NEXT 10 DAYS, IT 
WILL BE PROCESSED IMMEDIATELY, AND THE 


EARLIEST ORDERS WILL RECEIVE THE 
LOWEST REGISTRATION NUMBERS. 


ADDITIONAL DISCOUNTS 

Substantial additional discounts are available for serious 
collectors who wish to acquire more than one of these 
exquisite silver proofs. You can onder: 

THREE Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs for $289. 

FIVE Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs for $469, 

TEN Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs for $889. 

There is a limit of ten Quarter-Pound Silver Proofs per 


i 


order, and all orders are subject to acceptance by The F 
Washington Mint, LLCT™ Total charges for shipping, handling 


and insurance are limited 20 $9.5) per order, 


ONLY 100,000 AVAILABLE 


The Washington Mint will strike only 100,000 Quarter- 


Pound Silver Proofs for 1997. And because every single felis 
Silver Proof struck in 1996 was sold, oversubscnption for the i 


1997 edition is a virtual certainty 

BEGINNING TODAY, TELEPHONE ORDERS ONLY 
WILL BE ACCEPTED ON A STRICT FIRST-COME, 
FIRST-SERVED BASIS ACCORDING TO THE TIME 
AND DATE OF THE ORDER 

CUSTOMERS ARE STRONGLY ADVISED TO 


SECURE THEIR RESERVATIONS IMMEDIATELY BY f 


CALLING TOLL-FREE 


1-800-926-MINT 


Ext. 36805 34 bours a day, 7 days a week) 


A major credit card is necessary to secure your & 
reservation, and The Washington Mint fully guarantees 


satisfaction with a money-back policy fora full 60 days, 


The Washington Mint, LLC™ 


Since 1981, The Washngicn Mint bas procured rare cowns, secured 


bullion and strack medallions for the Amencan numusmatic public [7am 


2 a independent private mint, not affliated wich the United States 
Goverment. This independence provides the comerstone for our 
cammnitonest to excellence in both product and service, and most 
importantly, i guarantees to our customers essential rights and 
complete satisfaction, 


© 1996 The Washington Mint 

















$8,000,000,000 


The Goodwin Agency recently passed another milestone: $8 billion of life 
insurance in force. This makes the agency larger than 90 percent of all life 
insurance companies in the United States. 


Why? Because discriminating buyers become loyal policyowners when 
superior products are backed by quality service and the financial strength of 
the Northwestern Mutual. 


Northwestern Mutual Life has always received the highest possible ratings 
from Moody’s, Standard & Poor's, A.M. Best and Duff & Phelps. 


So, if you're looking for outstanding life insurance value, contact a career asso- 
ciate of the agency that has been serving Georgians since 1885. 


THE GOODWIN AGENCY 
One Midtown Plaza, Suite 1000 
1360 Peachtree Street 
Atlanta, GA 30309 
404/885-6500 


Mutual Lite 


The Quiet Company * 


997 The Northw 


mm Mutual Life Insurance Milwaukee, WI 
inted by permission of Moody's, Standard 


Company, Mil 
& Poor's, A.M. Best, Duff & Phelps. 7008-1127 

















SPECTATOR 


Bruce Handy 


Pornography and Its Discontents 


The People vs. Larry Flynt airbrushes out its hero’s considerable blemishes 


LTHOUGH THEY BOTH FLAUNT A SENSE OF PERSONAL 

style that hasn’t changed much in the past two decades, 

Gloria Steinem and Bob Guccione tend to part ways on 

most other matters. So it comes as something of a surprise 
that the founders of Ms. and Penthouse magazines have both 
seen fit to attack The People vs. Larry Flynt, Milos Forman’s 
critically praised film (Oliver Stone is a producer). Steinem and 
Guccione’s beef—part of a growing backlash that may end up 
denying the film its expected handful of Oscar nominations— 
is that the movie, in its efforts to plump up Flynt as a First 
Amendment hero, sanitizes the gamier aspects of his life and 
work as the creative force behind Hustler magazine. “Larry 
Flynt the Movie is even more cynical than Larry Flynt the 
Man,” Steinem wrote in the New York Times, and the current 
issue of Penthouse promises to 
reveal “the real Larry Flynt.” It 
includes an interview with Fly- 
nts former brother-in-law, 
who accuses Flynt of, among 
many other things, considering 
a hit on Guccione (there’s the 
rub!) and molesting one of his 
own daughters when she was 
12 or 13. A second daughter— 
Flynt has five children and has 
been married four times—has 
also accused him of abusing 
her, a charge Flynt vehemently 
denies. 

The People vs. Larry Flynt 
skips over such details, al- 
though it is probably no more 
untruthful than most Holly- 
wood biopics (to give but one 
example: in real life Eva Peron 
actually spoke most of her 
lines). “Dramatizing Larry Flynt 
was walking a tightrope—in- 
clude too many contemptible events, and the audience turns 
off,” concede the film’s screenwriters, Scott Alexander and 
Larry Karaszewski, in an introduction to the published ver- 
sion of their script. Its climax revolves around the libel suit 
filed against Flynt by the Rev. Jerry Falwell, which led to the 
famous 1988 Supreme Court decision saying it’s O.K. to poke 
fun at public figures, even to say—as Hustler did of Falwell— 
that they have sex with their mothers in outhouses. I, for one, 
am grateful to have that right, although not so grateful that I 
didn’t get restless when the movie's narrative drive petered 
out and the third act turned into little more than a pep rally 
for free speech. 

But what kind of free speech is being vindicated here, if 
not tacitly celebrated? “All I’m guilty of is bad taste,” says the 
movie Larry Flynt, who, as portrayed by Woody Harrelson, 
is an outrageous but lovable American original. Judging from 
the film, almost the only thing that distinguishes Flynt’s mag- 
azine from those of competitors like Guccione and Hugh 











The real Hustler creator has always flaunted his raunchiness 
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Hefner is that Hustler's nudes are presented as nature in- 
tended, without benefit of airbrush or Vaselined camera 
lens. “The problem in this country,” the movie Flynt pro- 
claims, “is that sex [is considered] bad and ugly and dirty ... 
If you don’t like vaginas,” he adds, “complain to the manu- 
facturer.” He means God. 

But Steinem and other critics, notably Hanna Rosin in 
the New Republic, point out that the sex in Hustler is, in 
fact, often portrayed as bad and ugly and dirty, with 
women depicted in rape fantasies, smeared with excre- 
ment, likened literally to pieces of meat. Of course, a lot of 
Hustler’s grosser features, like the infamous woman-in-a- 
meat-grinder cover (glimpsed briefly in the film), are sup- 
posed to be, in perhaps the loosest sense of the word yet 
devised, satiric. But as is the 
case with a lot of humor that 
allegedly pokes fun at de- 
meaning racial stereotypes, 
the laughs don’t always fall on 
the side of the angels. And 
speaking of demeaning racial 
stereotypes, the current issue 
includes two cartoons dealing 
with the supposed largeness 
of African-American penises 
and a curious TV spoof in 
which The Nanny’s Fran 
Drescher “paints her butt 
with shoe polish. Then she 
sits on her big, black ass and 
collects [welfare] checks. Hi- 
larity ensues.” Well, maybe. 
But not in The People vs. Lar- 
ry Flynt, which turns a blind 
eye to this recurrent aspect of 
the Flynt oeuvre. 

Like journalists who pore 
over dirty magazines in order 
to debunk them, The People vs. Larry Flynt wants to have it 
both ways. A relevant point of comparison is with A Clockwork 
Orange, a far riskier and more complicated film that in argu- 
ing for the sanctity of free will dared to create a charismatic 
protagonist whose exercise of that free will was pointedly 
horrific. Larry Flynt has the nerve to argue for the sanctity of 
free speech but—for lack of a better word—censors its ex- 
cesses. Fortunately, moviegoers who feel compelled to test 
their First Amendment absolutism need not despair. A more 
honest view of pornography and its practitioners can be 
found in the just released documentary Screwed, a portrait of 
Al Goldstein, who, as publisher of Screw magazine, sits even 
lower on the porno food chain than Flynt. As seen here in all 
his corpulent, wheezing glory, Goldstein is a man so full of an- 
imus toward women that he even refers to his mother as a 
“dumb c__.” Now here is a movie unafraid to turn its audi- 
ence off, box office be damned. But that’s a free-speech right 
Hollywood has shown little interest in exercising. & 
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What? Were you expecting 
Hercules or something? Listen, I’ve 
got two words for strong muscles. 
Skim milk. We're talking high-quality 

protein for your muscles without the fat. 
y Nato Msst-lapm sale lie @aleltalialcmersii 1g 
than an overweight lightweight. 


MILK 


Where’s your mustache?” 


OSCAR DE LA HOYA 51996 NATIONAL FLUIO MILK PROCESSOR PROMOTION BOARD 











What's Next, Fifi at the Four Seasons? 


Everybody loves ELOISE, the Plaza Hotel-dwelling urchin from the book by Kay Thompson. But 
perhaps ex-con turned innkeeper-to-the-image-conscious lan Schrager loved her a teensy bit 
too much. Schrager published a parody of the children’s classic in book form as a high-concept 
promotional brochure for his Miami hostel, the Delano. In Delia at the Delano, by Bob Morris, 
DELIA, right, sun-dries her own tomatoes, does Barbie liposuction and has a Prada ant farm. It’s 
not unwitty stuff, but Thompson isn't amused. “I think they should be arrested,” the nonagenari- 
an eccentric says of the book’s creators. “It’s stealing.” Instead, Simon & Schuster’s legal 
types, mindful of Eloise’s 41 years of healthy sales, warned Schrager to stop distributing his 
book, which he did. “It’s resolved amicably,” a chastened Schrager told the New York Observer. 


The Prince Uses His’Ed = Romer’s Odyssey 
Lh . 


In a world where presiden- 
tial Inaugural items are 
hawked on TV, it doesn’t 
seem unusual to find two 
members of Britain’s royal 
family stateside peddling 
their wares. While Fergie 
was pitching cranberry 
juice and Weight Watchers, 
her former brother-in-law 
was in New Orleans, along 
with game-show hosts and 
Playboy bunnies, at the an- 
nual gathering of TV execs. 
Prince Edward—or €pD 
WINDSOR, as he prefers to 
be known in the biz—sold a 


‘a 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


He made his 
name as a border- 
meee line school 
\ dropout. Now 
he’s going to be 
President. John 
Travolta, the only actor from 
Welcome Back, Kotter still get- 
ting good gigs, will play the 
role of the ambitious South- 
ern Governor in the movie 
Primary Colors. Some may 
consider it a comedown from 
his latest role: that of an angel. 





In his life he was 
an avatar of love, 
peace and altered 
consciousness, 
but when he 
died, Jerry Garcia 


4 


< left his estate with a big legal 
‘ hangover. After a bitter court 
¥ feud, Deborah Koons Garcia, 


his last wife, has been or 


dered to pay Carolyn (“Moun 


2 tain Girl”) Garcia, the hippie 


ish mother of two of his four 
kids, $5 million in alimony. 
Deborah plans to appeal. 


Colorado Governor 


ee, =ROY ROMER’S coun- 
-——_  trymen had to lend 


him more than their 
ears on his trip to Los 
Angeles and Wash- 
ington to discuss his 
new job as chairman 
of the Democratic 
National Committee. 
After boarding his 
flight, Romer discov- 
ered he'd left his wal- 
let in the car. “I didn’t 
have a nickel on me,” 
says Romer, who had 
to do a bit of quick- 


series of documentaries by draw fund raising. His seatmate, Bruce Brannon, loaned 
his Ardent Productions to him $45, but he figured he’d need more. “So I walked down 
css, including Edward on the aisles looking for the first guy who showed a flicker of 
Edward, a show about his recognition, and then I said, ‘Scoot over; let’s talk,’” says the 
great uncle, Edward VIII, Governor, who scored a further $60. Another kindly soul 
who abdicated the throne loaned him his phone card. “I told him, ‘I gotta make an ap- 
to marry an American. The pointment with a guy named Bill,” says Romer. No im- 
Windsors’ revenge? proper donations here. By week’s end he'd repaid them all. 
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There Is a Balm in Chiliad 


Will the crescendo toward 2000 help Clinton beat the second-term jinx? 


LONG TIME AGO, IN THE DAYS WHEN THE YOUNG MIGHT 
get stoned and watch 200] and listen as Also Sprach 
Zarathustra blared in crescendo, the millennium 
was heavy. It was far out. It was also far off. But now, 
here it is—just on the other side of Bill Clinton’s new term, at 
the end of his famous bridge. Did Dick Morris arrange this? 
Perhaps it is simply more of Clinton's luck. He is the most 
resilient Southerner since Scarlett O'Hara. Clinton has built a 
career around the truth that tomorrow is another day. And ina 
television age, everyone forgets everything within a few minutes 
anyway—each discontinuous moment being rinsed clean a mo- 
ment later, sins washed away in the sacrament of absolution by 
oblivion. But arranging to have his 
second term end in the year 2001 is a 
stroke of public relations genius. To- 
morrow is another ... millennium. 
The brilliance consists in this: 
second terms are famous for being 
times of dreary brownout. In music it 
is called rallentando, a gradual slack- 
ening of tempo, a winding down. 
Dwight 
for example, slipped into senescence 
in the late ’50s. The jinx falls espe- 
cially on those Presidents who return 
to the White House on landslides— 
Richard Nixon, for example, who an- 


Eisenhower's presidency, 


nihilated George McGovern in 1972, and then, less than two | 
years later, was forced to resign, a step ahead of the Senate’s tar | 


and feathers. Lyndon Johnson’s great victory in 1964 over Bar- 
ry Goldwater did not make L.B.J., strictly speaking, a second- 
termer (his “first term” was the unexpired part of John 
Kennedy's), but the evil eye fell on him nonetheless. 

Presumably Clinton, with 49% of the vote this time, is less 
subject to the Law of Rallentando. Still, experience argues 
against the idea of a President’s even attempting a second term. 

What's needed to ward off incipient rallentando is a big, dis- 
tracting counternoise, a Zarathustra crescendo. No one would 
wish Bill Clinton to achieve exactly the second-term salvation— 
if that is the word—that history arranged for Franklin Roo- 
sevelt. F.D.R.’s second term represented a fairly dramatic 
falling off from the brisk exuberance of the first. Roosevelt tried 
to pack the Supreme Court, with humiliating results. The Great 
Depression ground on. Abroad, the international order began 
to disintegrate. America split bitterly over what, if anything, to 
do about it. All of this set the stage for F.D.R. to transcend his 
second term’s malaise by breaking through precedent to a third 
term and, as history would have it, moving the drama of his 
presidency to a larger theater: world war. 










In a sense, the millennium is Bill Clinton’s larger theater; 
for him there is a balm in chiliad. World War II, of course, was 
no illusion. The millennium is a sort of hallucination—the cal- 
endar’s neverland. That’s all right; Bill Clinton is a magnificent 
illusionist. 

For three years after this week’s Inauguration, Clinton will 
play variations on the great-expectations theme inherent (how- 
ever artificially) in time’s odometer, the rolling toward three ze- 
roes. Clinton’s metaphor during the 1996 campaign was the 
“Bridge to the 21st Century.” Actually, his image-and-message 
crew tested a number of catchphrases: “Building a Bridge to the 
Future,” “A 21st Century Agenda” and, candidly if bathetical- 
zly, “Bridge to a Second Term.” All 
s lightning bugs, no lightning. 

8 The imagers considered invok- 
ing not just the new century but the | 
? entire new millennium. They reject- 
3 ed the idea as being “too grandiose, 
ztoo out-of-scale.” Presidents, they 
reasoned, can try to shape decades. 
To aspire to shape a millennium 








sounds like overreaching. 

What lies on the other side of the 
bridge? For pessimists the new mil- 
lennium is time’s equivalent of those 
stretches of pre-Columbian ocean 
European mapmakers 
wrote, “Here be monsters.” Either/or: The imagination pro- 
jects either apocalypse or high-tech wonders, either hell or 
heaven. Clinton, whose theology is politics, projects a nation go- 
ing through the biggest changes since industrialization depop- 
ulated the farms 100 years ago. Once a balanced budget is in 


on which 


place, he thinks, the basic source of American political conflict 
in the past decade will have vanished. The country will be 
ready to search for a new cooperative, pragmatic approach to 
national problems. 

This, of course, is virtually every President's Inaugural mu- 
sic. William McKinley, the stolidly worthy Ohioan who 
presided over the last turn of the century, made such compla- 
cent sounds. Richard Nixon’s line was “Bring Us Together.” He 
did the reverse. 

The millennial either/or: Clinton’s second term may 
achieve great things or, at the other extreme, come to the sort 
of squalid apocalypse that his enemies wish to call down upon 
him for past sins. The little foxes are in the vines. 





In any case, it is certain that by the year 2001, the majori- 
ty of Americans are going to be heartily sick of Bill Clinton— 
and of the millennium as well. Both will have been with us 
a 





for an eternity. 
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Gloves, maps and such can goin 

Caravan's tilt-out glove box. And 
some models have handy front door 
pockets for additional storage. 





Caravan's available all-wheel-drive system 

features an inter-axle viscous coupling 
that automatically gives more torque to the 
rear wheels as needed. 









When we redesigned 
Caravan we rounded 

the corners for a more 
aerodynamic shape, and 
still found a way to get 
32 more cubic feet 


Features. 
YyOur e sure T 
preciate ... 


Caravan not only offers a convenient 
driver's side sliding door, it’s 
cleverly designed to hold both 

sliding doors open ... even 
when you're parked on 
the steepest of hills 











Caravan offers 
a personal 
alarm system 
that you can turn on 
or off by remote control. 














full-body powdered anti-chip primer coat and two 
separate clear coat applications. Dodge Caravan is 

backed by our Customer One Care™ 3-year or 

36,000-mile bumper-to-bumper warranty and 3/36 

s Roadside Assistance. For still more information, 
= call ]-800-4-A-DODGE or visit our Web 
site at hitp:/www.d4adodge.com 


Caravan wy The New Dodge 


5 
To keep Caravan looking good A 
: pS. 
at any angle, we use a highly protective tr 
eight-step finishing process that includes a 





With 12 convenient 
storage bins, grabbing 
a (issue ts not an issue. 


See limited warranty & restrictions at 





Excludes normal maintenance and wear 








If you give us flowers, never tell us 
what a great deal you got on them. 





Its a 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1996 


8 mg “tar:’ 0.7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
| By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
| Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 














